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EDITORIAL 
SEX QUESTIONNAIRES 


AND 


THE VOICE OF THE HERD 


ARD on the announcement of the dismissal of Professor 
Max Meyer by the curators of the University of Missouri 
on account of his part in the circulation of a sex question- 

naire at that institution comes the news that Dr. Meyer has been 
unanimously elected president of the Southern Society of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology at its annual meeting at the University of 
Kentucky, and the later report of a statement signed by some 
members of the Missouri House of Representatives that the presi- 
dent of the University had made a ‘‘jackass’’ out of the State. 

The conjunction of these three news items from Missouri raises 
more interesting questions as to the nature of social pressure in 
matters academic than any episode since the Scopes trial. Apart 
from the theoretical question of the validity of questionnaires as 
instruments for obtaining scientific results, and the debate whether 
this particular one tended by its very nature ‘‘to create a con- 
dition which it was alleged to correct’’, is the recurrent problem 
as to how a lone scientist may ever hope to stand his ground 
against the prejudices of an organized power holding group in 
his community. 

The sequence of events in this as in similar cases is all too 
familiar. First, a man supposed to be a lone individual offends 
against the particular taboos of a local group. Thereupon the 
local group proceeds with self-sufficient arrogance to mete out the 
harshest punishment to the offender, reckoning not on the possi- 
bility that he may have back of him intelligent support in many 
outside quarters. Later discovering that he was after all the 
representative of important groups elsewhere they may begin to 
feel doubtful or even ridiculous over their assaults on his respect- 
ability, but too late to remedy a situation in which each side must 
save its face and back up its declared position. 
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Editorial 


What is obviously needed in all forms of scientific inquiry 
which touch on social taboo is some method of anticipation, some 
technique of advance sanction of the individual professor and 
his material by a recognized committee of national scope, in order 
that the local authorities may at the outset have their eyes open 
to the wider type of approval and their ears attuned to the voice 
of the larger herd. 

A questionnaire which ame to a university or college with 
the sanction of such an organization as, for example, the Social 
Science Research Council, would be attacked much more reluctantly 
than if it seemed to emanate entirely from the laboratory of a 
lone professor; and it is hardly conceivable that he would be 
dismissed for having made use of a questionnaire thus sanctioned. 

Until most of the material now used for scientific inquiry 
into the sex life of college students can be in some sense passed 
in review and validated by a group having widely recognized 
authority, we seem destined to many a repetition of the Meyer 
case in localities where the sex taboo easily arouses unthinking 
prejudice. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
en PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF ETHICS 
— By A. FISCUS LIBER, A.M. 

UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


ith 

ial S psychology has extended its field of application—e.g., in 

tly psychiatry, social work, criminology, education, business 

a management—it has, of necessity, invaded ethics, which was 
be for so long considered the exclusive domain of philosophers. This ) 
ad. invasion does not imply the acquisition by psycholo: :«1 science 
ry of any exclusive rights in the field, or its alienation from that of 

ed philosophy. It is simply another example of the increasing inter- 

ed action between different kinds of human thought and endeavor. 

er There are two chief theoretical justifications for the psycholo- 

ig gist’s concern with ethies: (1) the recent advances in social and 


genetic psychology, which have furnished us w:th hypotheses and 
information sufficient to begin the study of ethics from the psycho- 
logical point of view; (2) the present state of instability and 
change of the current morality. In practise, the applied psy- 
chologist uses, willy-nilly, some set of ethical values. This con- } 
sideration, in itself, makes it seem desirable to formulate S 
deliberately at least some general principles for judging the ) 
quality of these values and for revising them when it seems desir- 
able and feasible to do so. The importance of such a formulation 
has been pointed out by psychologists of the most diverse schools, 
notably in the pages of this journal. Here, an attempt will be 
made to posit a few of these principles, of a purely methodological 
order, without any claim to completeness. 

Let us consider the ultimate ethical values, sanctions or stand- 
ards. They have been variously considered to be revealed, self- 
evident or intuitive truths. Let us, in conformity with the methods 
of contemporary logic, treat them as postulates, from which overt 
behavior is to be derived. 

[t has been proposed that thought is essentially an experimental 
activity in which incomplete or implicit responses—samples of 
overt acts—are tested out. In such a form of activity any set of 
postulates can, with safety, be tried, and the terms derived from 
them studied; any set of postulates whose consequences are not 4 
satisfactory for a given purpose can be thrown out and new i 
ones tried. ; 
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In the overt forms of behavior this experimentation with postu- 
lates might lead to dangerous results—acts which might bring the 
agent or the group to which he belongs into difficult situations. 
But this experimentation is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of scientific activity. That the scientific quality of overt 
action is generally considered a desideratum is seen in the wide- 
spread attempts at preducing ‘‘scientific’’ ethics or a ‘‘science’’ 
of ethics. But how can the essentially non-experimental and irrev- 
ocable nature of most overt behavior be reconciled with the 
necessity, in order to be scientific, of trying out the results of a 
great many different sets of postulates? The difficulty of solving 
this problem seems, on its face, so baffling that there is an enor- 
mous temptation to evade it. This temptation is, doubtless, greatly 
strengthened by the intimate connection that all ethical questions 
have with our vonflicts, repressions and frustrations. It is a com- 
monplace that such a connection, by its tendency to the formation 
of ‘‘logic-tight compartments’’, is hostile to the logical treatment 
of any problem. 

There are two chief ways in which the question is usually 
evaded: (1) by refusing to consider the ethical values as postulates, 
but as axioms and the like, 7.e., renouncing the task of applying 
the scientific method to ethies; (2) by trying to show that the 
established set of values can itself be derived logically. There is 
very little likelihood that psychologists will take refuge in the 
former course. It is the latter which concerns us seriously. It is 
the method of rationalization (in the Freudian sense). Acts 
which would formerly have been called simply immoral, are now 
often denoted anti-social, inesthetic or unhygienic. The writer 
has recently come across a striking example of this rationalization. 
A Persian student in a large European university, in his effort to 
‘‘westernize’’ himself, had abandoned the Mohammedan faith. 
Yet he could not be brought to touch a dog. He insisted that he 
had quite divested himself of the Moslem belief in the unclear- 
ness of dogs, and that his avoidance of dogs was based on purely 
hygienic grounds, namely that dogs carry germs of disease. In 
psychiatry and social work ‘‘anti-social’’ is the usual term that 
has replaced ‘‘immoral’’. 

This question is of the greatest practical importance, for on 
its solution depends, to a large extent, the position and function 
in our society of the applied psychologist. There seems to be 
little doubt, at present, that his influence will have some share in 
determining the ethics sanctioned by society, and more particularly 
by the law. If, then, he takes the course of rationalization, his 
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influence will be constantly opposed to any revision of ethics. If, 
on the other hand, he uses his scientific equipment to study impar- 
tially the ethical values, he will have contributed materially to the 
adaptability of ethics, and, in general, to the efficient ordering of 
society. There seems to be no reason why the principle of social 
i.djustment of the individual, which dominates applied psychology 
n its various branches, should not be applied to the study uf the 
rroup, With the purpose of adapting it to prevaling conditions. 

To this end, it is necessary to examine the ethical values criti- 
cally on their own merits, to admit their postulate-like qualities 
and to treat them as postulates. To do this would make impossible 
their pseudo-logical justification in the manner described above. 
[t would also make it possible to apply truly scientific methods of 
investigation. For the first requisite of any scientific study is 

letermine the postulates whose derivatives are being studied. 

The postulate-like nature of the ethical values being admitted, 
t becomes possible to apply another principle of scientific logic. 
A feature of this logic is the attempt to find sets of postulates as 
veneral as possible, reduced to the smallest number of items com- 
patible with the agreement of their derivates with the observed 

ta. If the corresponding principle be applied to the derivation 
of acts from ethical values, it will be seen that the more general 
the values from which are to be derived acts suited to a given set 
of conditions, the more they will be in accord with the aims of 
science. It will, therefore, not be the purpose of scientific ethics 
to prescribe the details of conduct, to set forth numberless thumb- 
rules by which every step and move can be regulated with a mini- 
mum of logical thought or derivation, but to establish values as 
general as possible, requiring a maximum of logical derivation to 
attain the details of conduct. Of course, the less a person or group 
of persons is capable of using logic, the more values will have to be 
established. Thus a feeble-minded person or a young child may 
have to be taught a large number of separate precepts, such as 
‘Keep out of the rain’’, ‘‘Keep away from moving automobiles’’, 
‘‘Dodge when a heavy object falls’’. The adult of ordinary ability 
has learned to subordinate ali of these and a great many others to 
the one inclusive precept ‘‘ Keep out of danger’’. This one instruc- 
tion has become sufficient to evoke a state of readiness for doing 
all of the acts necessary to protect oneself from the various dangers 
likely to be encountered. And while, in order to make a general 
precept applicable, he has had to learn a large number of proposi- 
tions of a secondary order, as ‘‘An automobile is dangerous’’, 
‘‘A falling stone is dangerous’’, ‘‘Exploding dynamite is danger- 









































































6 Some Methodological Suggestions 
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ous’’, he has also learned the general proposition under which these 
are all subsumed: ‘‘ Rapidly moving objects are dangerous’’, which 
he can apply to specific situations which he has never experienced. 
Thus the coast-dweller, who had never heard of an avalanche, 
would still try to get out of its path, when he saw it coming. There 
remain, of the separate propositions, only the parts which can 
be called direct sense givens, as ‘‘An automobile, an avalanche,— 
moves rapidly’’. The stimulus, rapidly moving object, then 
arouses, by a short-cut, the reactions ‘‘ Moving objects are dan- 
gerous’’, and ‘‘Keep out of danger’’. The postulates from which 
the acts of dodging an automobile, etc., are derived are quite far 
removed in degree of generality from the specific situations in 
response to which the person carries out these acts. Biologically 
speaking, it may be said that these responses have undergone the 
process which Holt calls the recession of the stimulus. This is a 
prime character of a set of values which have been subjected to 
the criticism of scientific logic, which is eminently conducive to 
this retreat from the specific to the general. For the scientific 
play with postulates is the method par excellence of discovering 
which of them can be logically derived and therefore dropped (as 
postulates) in favor of more general ones. 

Now the degree of the scientific quality of the ethical values 
which guide the behavior of a person or of a group can from this 
viewpoint be estimated by their average remoteness from the situ- 
ations commonly encountered by that person or group. It will be 
seen that lack of remoteness is the quality which characterizes 
those sets of values which are called superstitions. The supersti- 
tious person who avoids walking under a ladder derives his act 
from a proposition no more remote from the situation at hand than 
**Walking under a ladder brings bad luck’’. Here let us note that, 
once granted the proposition, the act of avoiding the ladder follows 
immediately and logically (and with a minimum of derivation). 

This type of precept seems to be particularly likely to be 
rationslized. Everyone has heard the rationalization ‘‘I am not 
superstitious, but I avoid ladders because they may fall on my 
head’’. The person who says this has not considered that he ought, 
by his standard, to be at least as shy of swinging street lamps, 
loaded steam-shovels or traveling eranes. The resemblance be- 
tween his reasoning and that of the Moslem student need hardly be 
pointed out. 

The writer wishes to set forth the hypothesis that there exists 
a positive correlation between the lack of remoteness, of generality 
of a set of values and the tendency to rationalization. For the 
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rationalization seems to serve two purposes: (1) to make unneces- 
sary the substitution of the postulate-like nature of the ethical 
values for their revealed, intuited or axiomatic nature, by giving 
them the appearance of having been derived from widely accepted 
values; (2) to make less evident the lack of generality of the values 
in question, by the same pseudo-logical derivation from more gen- 
eral values. Both of these functions of the rationalization tend to 
gratify the self-esteem of a. person who desires to be scientific, 
without exposing him to the risk of the affective upsetment and 
readjustment involved in the elimination of ethical postulates, 
which might result from scientific criticism. This hypothesis, 
of course, requires experimental study and confirmation. 


SUMMARY 

1. In order that a set of ethical values may be scientific, it is 
necessary : 

(1) To admit their postulate-like qualities. 

(2) To submit them to the criticism of scientific logic, with a 
view to (1) eliminating all those which can be derived from more 
general propositions, in favor of the latter; and (2) retaining only 
those whose derivates are best suited to the conditions in which 
the person or his group is living, 7.e., to make them more adaptive. 

2. Because of the intimate connection between ethical values 
and factors, such as conflicts, upon which depends our affective 
equilibrium, the tendency to evade these processes is very strong. 
Rationalization is the usual method of evading them. 

3. The hypothesis is proposed that a positive correlation exists 
between the lack of generality of a set of ethical values and the 
tendency to rationalize them. 

4. The function in society of the applied psychologist depends 
to a certain extent on his admission of the above principles and 
on his use of them in formulating his attitude towards ethics and 
in undertaking their systematic investigation from the psycho- 
logical point of view. 











































THE INFERIORITY FEELINGS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
By GEORGE E. GARDNER anp HELEN D. PIERCE 


probably not the single criterion of a neurotic constitution. 

Nor should it be regarded as the signal for a much needed 
complex-probing and intricate psychotherapy. In fact, to retain 
that plasticity of personality necessary to sense the superiority of 
another and to submit to it when it is once recognized is undoubt- 
edly an indication of mental health and stability. But to learn 
(and it must be learned) to do this without attendant loss of self- 
regard, or without subtle feelings of antagonism toward the sub- 
ject before which we must necessarily bow, is not an easy task. 
On the other hand, a flight into the never-ending ego-satisfaction 
of the daydream is much easier, and though equally as unhealthy 
as is unwarranted self-depreciation or antagonism, it as frequently 
serves as a panacea for lack of achievement, loss of recognition, or 
for the censure of another. 

A large part of this ‘‘sanity of self-regard’’ must be acquired 
at adolescence, for here a reévaluation of the ego in terms of adult 
behavior and of adult achievement must take place. The esteem 
and praise of the home-environment, secondary-school colleagues, 
and teachers seems strangely lacking in the world-at-large or in 
the college environment, nor can we rest on such laurels. Again, 
the much-talked-of but the little-understood ‘‘sexual adjustment’’ 
must be made and this, during early adolescence, entails in large 
part the question of recognition from the opposite sex rather than 
it does the question of direct sexual expression or the lack of it. 
To be sure, a sane and healthy pre-adolescent life should be enough 
to carry one into adulthood with little or no trouble, but many 
times overindulgence and ambitions on the part of parents or ex- 
cessive achievement and recognition during childhood so elevates 
the ego-feelings that a reorganization of aspirations and desires 
in the light of competition and comparison with others, is at best, 
a painful process. 

We are concerned particularly with the inferiority feelings of 
the college student: (1) Because the college environment where 
students of high caliber meet, compete and compare with each 
other intellectually and socially seems to favor the incubation of 
such feelings, and (2) because many of our colleges through their 
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5 feel oneself inferior in certain respects to one’s fellows is 
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courses of instruction in mental health can forestall the unhealthy 
possibilities of such trends. 
Dr. Blanton’ in a study of 104 college students of the junior and 


rs senior classes, found that—‘‘Kighty-five suffered from seif- 
consciousness, timidity, stage-fright, fear of reciting, or anxiety 
. when meeting people. These attitudes were so well marked that 
ey the students themselves felt that they constituted a severe handicap 
Ded to their social adjastment ; Blanton also found that ““Seventy- 
wm four had feelings of insecurity, inadequacy, or inferiority so defi- 
gar te that they felt handicapped by them’’. 
Ary On a mental hygiene questionnaire submitted to 512 college 
wad uniors and seniors the authors asked the question “In whit way 
If. lo you feel yourself inferior to your fellow-students? The sam- 
= pling was made from a state co-educational university, two liberal 
arts colleges for men only, a liberal arts college for women only, 
sk, a “3 ae oa - ee 
lee d from two codrdinate institutions. ['wo hundred and eighty 
=" women and two hundred and thirty-two men answered the ques- 
ly tion. The data concerning inferiority feelings are as follows: 
or MEN (232) WoMEN (280) Tora. (512) 
Feeling of Number Number Number 
Inferiority Listing % Listing % Listing % 
ed Sethe sc Meomcmediiees 65 28 101 36 166 32 
ilt PinaMGil 3s 2s ces beseces 11 4 13 4 24 4 
Fateliontual . oc sas00 04s 14 5 23 8 37 6 
m Physical Rea et 9 3 10 3 19 3 
. eee 99 42 147 52 246 48 
n, The importance of these data seems to be: 
First, in that out of such a high percentage of declared feelings 
re of inadequacy and inferiority, there must be a large number of 
n students who need help in the way of instruction or advice to 
t. enable them to reévaluate their worth and hence avoid definite 
h pathological er semi-neurotic breaks which may have their root in 
y these college experiences and reactions. We have no data from 
- which to determine the poignancy or the extent of such feelings 
S in individual cases other than that concerning day-dream content 
: and antagonisms. These will be discussed below. 
Secondly, in the prominence of the feeling of social inferiority, 
including ‘‘timidity’’, ‘‘desire to be alone’’, feeling oneself ‘‘not 
one of the group’’, ‘‘inability to meet people’’, ‘‘too seclusive”’, 


‘‘too introspective’’ ete.—this coupled with the relative infre- 
| quency of inferiority feelings as regards physique, intelligence, or 
: financial status. To be sure, social recognition in college groups 1s 





1 Mental Hygiene, July, 1925, p. 479. 
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dependent many times upon these last-named factors but our 
answers show a sense of deficiency (actual or imagined) in the 
personality make-up of the students themselves. It is a recogni- 
tion of a worth of self that is lacking but it is probable that this, 
in turn, has its roots in the loss of the ‘‘achievement-recognition”’ 
that has played so prominent a part in their childhood and second- 
ary-school lives. 

This leads us to a treatment of the probable sources or cause 
of such feelings on the part of college students, and we can reason- 
ably suspect the superiority-feelings and attainments in the less 
highly selected secondary-school environment. In this respect Dr. 
Thompson of Vassar, states :* ‘‘In adjustment difficulties one of the 
most frequent confronts the student who has been a whale in a 
little pond and finds herself only a minnow in the sea of college. 
She has been always head of her class—her writing was much 
admired, her themes were always printed in the school paper, and 
oceasionally she had a poem published in the local newspaper. 
Clearly she was going to write, unless possibly literature might 
yield to the stage, for she always took the leading parts in school 
dramatics. Very probably she would write plays. . . . But the 
college does not understand. By some mistake she is placed in a 
low section in English where the class is sectioned on the basis of 
ability. Clearly the teachers do not appreciate her, and worse still 
her classmates also are prejudiced for not one of her poems or 
stories is selected by the student editor of ‘The Sampler’, the 
publication of the Freshman English Courses. She finds no recog- 
nition in academic success, and possibly she is a failure socially 
as well.’’ 

This discrepancy in achievement holds true in all colleges and 
in the other fields of collegiate endeavor as weli. A comparison of 
the individual secondary-school and college achievements and 
recognition of 348 students graduated from a large eastern liberal 
arts college for men yields the following data: 


Incidents of Achievement Incidents of Achievement 


in Secondary School in College 

LK Ns wh vin ceneenneS eaeer 403 152 
Rr ee re er 260 117 
a er Terre re 64 18 
Debating and Dramatics.......... 22 38 
ee rere re 91 48 
a, PN Serre TT rer TTT 141 79 

| Ee ee 1,051 452 





2‘*The Value of Mental Hygiene in the College’’, Mental Hygiene, April, 1927, 
p. 235. 
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In this classification ‘‘ Athletic’’ achievement involves member- 
ship on an athletic team and the gaining of a school letter; 
‘‘Political’’, the election to a class office such as class-president, 
secretary or treasurer, prom committee etc.; ‘‘Scholastic’’ refers 
only to valedictory honor in secondary school and election to Phi 
Beta Kappa in college; ‘*‘ Music’’, membership in school orchestra 
or band; ‘‘Literary’’, election to editorial board of a school publi- 
eation. (It is of additional interest that 56 of these students were 
class presidents and 20 were editors-in-chief of their preparatory 
scheol days.) 

From these data we can get a clearer insight to the meanings 
of subsequent feelings of inferiority among college students. These 
students have succeeded before in competition with their fellows 
in practically every respect. They have been leaders and to assume 
a secondary position is not always a pleasant transition. To be 
sure, the chances for expression in college are less in number than 
they are in secondary-school but this means little or nothing to the 
undergraduate in the new sphere, for the fact remains that he is 
no longer the highly-songht individual that he formerly was. 

Yet it does not necessarily follow that the students from the 
rural communities are more prone to such set-backs than are the 
students from the secondary or the principal cities. On our ques- 
tionnaire study we found that 170 or one-third of the group were 
from rural communities (population under 10,000) but of this 
group 42 per cent rather than the 48 per cent of the students as 
a whole felt inferior to those about them. On the other hand, 91 
(17 per cent) of the 512 students had attended private preparatory 
schools or boarding schools and 40 of these (35 per cent) are in the 
group we are considering, probably indicating a slightly higher 
level of extra-curricular activity achievement in college than of 
the rural group or the students from the large high schools. 

However, the reactions of the college-worker are significant 
in that 53 per cent of the men and 65 per cent of the women who 
earn their expenses in part or whole were in the group confessing 
inferiority feelings, and the individual cases exhibiting such feel- 
ings in marked degree were almost invariably found to be those 
earning from two-thirds to 100 per cent of their college expenses. 
This was especially true among the women students. 

What, then, are the possible detrimental results of such feelings 
of inadequacy and inferiority? Dr. Harold F. Corson says in this 
regard—(The boy entering college)* ‘‘. . . with adolescent 





3 ‘Development of Psychoses in College Men’’, Mental Hygiene, July, 1927, p. 496 ff. 
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enthusiasm he may be anxious to demonstrate to himself, to say 
nothing of the world, his dormant ability. Te a certain group this 
is a source of satisfaction; to others it means a painful realization 
of actual or imagined shortcomings. These latter soon come to fee] 
themselves in the midst of an unfriendly world. A retreat or 
readjustment of ambitions becomes necessary. Some may return 
home defeated. . . . Others continue with the job started, 
grappling with an increasing sense of incompetence, as they lack 
the ability to utilize fully their potentialities and defeats accumn- 
late. Or we may see a growing resentment toward family and 
former associates, and a blind attempt to fix the blame for present 
failure upon past faults of training.’’ At this point, Dr. Corson 
emphasizes the over-enthusiasm and ambitions of parents as, in 
large part, laying the foundation for such reaction on the part 
of the offspring when the stresses of defeats begin to accumulate. 
He further continues (page 504) ‘‘In greater degrees of the stress 
the individual develops antisocial or frank psychotic reactions or 
their attitudes may result in depression, which still further maims 
the individual, or, in a burst of activity he may reach a breaking 
point. Of all escapes, the retirement into the fantasy world is 
least open to therapeutic attack, for here the boy reigns supreme 
in a world of his own making.’’ 

We are of the opinion that Dr. Corson is referring here spe- 
cifically to possible psychological factors in the etiology of the 
manic-depressive, and in, the second instance, of the dementia 
praecox psychosis, and we see no reason why the accumulation of 
such feelings might not disrupt the personality to such ends, or at 
least accentuate and hasten the constitutional leanings, an exag- 
geration of which is at the present time held to be the determinant 
factor ir these psychoses. 

In our group, 92 of the 246 students exhibited definitely formed 
antagonisms to the students about them, to members of the faculty, 
or to members of their family. This information was rendered in 
answer to the questions ‘‘Were you disappointed in college at 
first? If so, in what way?’’ and ‘‘In what way do you consider 
yourself to be ‘different’ from the students about you?’’ 

As regards day-dream and wish-fantasies we have no figures 
as to the amount of time spent in such activity, but questioned as 
to content of their day-dreams these students tended to list 
financial and social success as being the most frequent content, 
whereas professional and scholastic success was more manifest 
in the day-dreams of the students as a whole. 
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0 Say In reference to the students who seem to us to approach a dis- 
» this tinct neurotic trend we find that 57 of the 61 cases who had at some 
{ime received a physician’s diagnosis of ‘‘nervous breakdown’’, 
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0 fee] and 46 of the 54 cases of suicide ‘‘contemplation’’ or attempt, feel 
at or themselves inferior. We do not attempt to infer a causal rela- 
turn tionship here but we feel it to be of significance that 103 or nearly 
rted., one-half of the students expressing inferiorities have been subject 
lack to such emotional upsets. Its significance lies only in the fact that 
imu those dealing with the emotional problems of college students 
and either in the réle of college official, mental hygienist, or psychia- 
sent trist, may well expect as an attendant factor, the feeling of 
rson (| inferiority and non-recognition. 
yin & In conelusion, it would seem to us wise that the college mental 
Dart | hygienist, through his courses of instruction, forestall the unfavor- 
late. able, or even, disastrous effects of excessive self-depreciation of 
ress } these highly-endowed men and women. At least, it seems that the 
3 or instructor may make evident to the students the subsequent 
ims antagonisms, breaking of discipline, and day-dreaming, that ob- 
ing viously have their source here, and knowing these trends of the 
| is mind (probably) would act as a preventative. And in the second 
me place, the hygienist, through a perusal of the ‘‘life histories’’ sub- 
mitted by his students can locate and aid those individuals whose 
pe- loss of achievement-recognition is carrying them into pathological 
the compensations. 
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THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY BY THE INTUITIVE 
METHOD 
AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING FROM 
THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





MONG the significant controversies in contemporary Enropean 
A psychology there is one—the strife over the sc-called ver- 
stehende method—which has thus far attracted but little 
attention in America. A cousin in the same family of method, 
viz., Gestalt psychology, has been hospitably received in this 
country, and has aroused a partisanship which testifies to its 
importance. But Gestalt psychology is only a partial expression 
of the more comprehensive Strukturbegriff which has caused an 
upheaval in psychology on the continent.’ In problems of person- 
ality it is not primarily to the Gestalt school but to the Geistes- 
wissenschaften with their advocacy of Verstehen that one must 
turn for the most striking application of the new structural 
concept.” 

It is not the purpose of the present article to examine all the 
tenets of the Geisteswissenschaften. Several of these, such as the 
reduction of personality to types, antagonism to the genetic point 
of view, and the sharp distinction between physical and mental 
events, are not acceptable to the writer, and are not included here 
for discussion. The allegations of this school regarding the 
verstehende method, on the other hand, seem significant enough to 
receive consideration in an American setting. 

Verstehen, according to the definition of Eduard Spranger, 
is the mental process of ‘‘ grasping events as fraught with mean- 
ing in relation to a totality’’.2 This process is completely mani- 





1 Four directions within this general movement are briefly characterized in a note 
by the writer, Amer. Jl. Psychol., 1923, 34, 612-615; see also F. Kriiger’s Referat in 
Ber. iiber d. VIII Kong, f. exper. Psychol. 

2If the reader wishes a propaedeutic to the aims of the Geisteswissenschaften he 
may refer to A. A. Roback, Psychology of Character, ch. 18, and G. W. Allport, The 
Study of the Undivided Personality, this Journal, 1924, 19, 132-141. 

8‘*Verstehen heisst Begebenheiten in Beziehung auf ein Ganzes als sinnvoll auf- 
fassen,’’ Ber. iiber ad. VIII Intern. Psychol. Kong., p. 149. See also Lebensformen 
(3d edit.), p. 365. Spranger’s significant book Lebensformen has been translated 
recently by Dr. P. J. Pigors, under the title Types of Men (Amer. Agent, Steckert). 
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fest only when we are able to designate ‘‘each single aspect of a 
man’s being, each experience, each act as meaningful in relation 
to that constellation of values which expresses the unity of his 
life’’.* A possible English equivalent for Verstehen in its present 
context is ‘‘Intuition’’, for at least one of the meanings of this 
troublesome term significs perceptions which are in the highest 
decree individual, concrete, and harmonious within themselves.° 

This rendering is evidently preferred by C. A. Ruckmick who 
savs, ‘‘A literal translation would require the active participial 
adiective, ‘understanding’, (verstehende). But since this is am- 
bicuous, I have preferred ‘intuitive’ as the nearest approach, 
although this term is also equivocal’’.® If ‘‘intuition’’ is used 
as in equivalent for Verstehen, the reader must be on his guard 
against identifying Spranger’s method too closely with otaer 
varieties of intuitionism. No doubt a common purpose may be 
detected among intuitionists, but still the concept of intuition 
seems to represent a broad variety of theories of knowledge, some 
of which characterize direct knowledge, some knowledge of uuities, 
some telepathic or innate knowledge. Several varieties of in- 
tuitionism bear upon the problem of apprehending personality as 
a whole, but none is more worthy of study than the school of 
Verstehen. Because of its deliberate concern for the understand- 
ing of the concrete personality in its cultural setting, it might be 
designated as ‘‘interpretative psychology’’, and regarded as a 
special variety of intuitionism. 

The interpretative method, as it shall then be called, aims to 
shift the emphasis in psychology to a new and livelier conception 
of knowledge. The Geisteswissenschaften here join with Gestalt 
psychology in opposing context theories of meaning (sensory 
core+association:+associatione+associations=meaning). Neither 
the sensory core, nor any single association, nor yet a combina- 
tion of these, it is said, can mediate unity. It does not help to 
add another item to the series, a ‘‘feeling of relation’’ (James) 
or a Gestaltqualitat (von Ehrenfels). Meaning is not additive; 
it is unique. No summation of elements in itself can account for 
pattern. 

Thus far the argument is the same attack upon the ‘‘bundie 
hypothesis’’ which has been made familiar in America by the 
advocacy of Professors Kohler and Koffka. The argument, how- 





4 Jugendpsychologie (1925), p. 5. 

5 As illustrated in Bain, Mental Science, appendix, p. 95; Bergson, Introd. to Meta- 
physics ; Croce, Aesthetic; Ward, Psychological Principlas, pp. 161 ff. 
6 Monist, 1928, 38, p. 121, ftn. 
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ever, has a special cogency when directed against current methods 
for studying personality. It is a sad truth that psychometricians 
and psychographers in preparing their omnibus records of per- 
sonality lose the peculiarly individual pattern which the traits 
express when integrated in actual function—as in natural situa- 
tions they always are. Arbitrary schedules for listing attributes 
of personality have a diabolical propensity for losing the per 
sonality itself. 

One source of failure consists in the inevitable elimination 
from any schedule of the relations which exist between the traits. 
For instance, the degree of ascendance in personality is in reality 
significant only when the acts which it in part determines are 
also seen to be determined simultaneously by other traits such as 
introversion, social intelligence, conservatism, and the like. The 
end result of ascendance, which may exist in identical degree in 
two personalities, has different appearance, different meaning, 
in the two, according as it is integrated with other differentiating 
traits. Psychographie schedules by their very nature also over- 
look the part which these converging traits play in the striving 
of the individual. Traits are in reality never dissociated from 
the major purposes of life. It is the understanding of the values 
which the individual is seeking which alone provides intelligibility 
for the items on the schedule of traits. The only really significant 
congruences in personality must be sought in the sphere of cona 
tion.” It is the striving of a man which binds together the traits, 
and which shows how essentially harmonious they are in their 
determination of iis behavior. ‘‘So long as the life and actions 
of another are not intimately and intelligibly bound together, | 
cannot understand him.’’® 

The rigid methods employed in the current psychological anal 
ysis of personality are prescribed in deliberate imitation of the 
natural sciences. Whatever the gains may have been, this sub- 





7 Some investigators have argued against ‘‘ general factors’’ in personality on the 
grounds of experimental work with such problems as deceit (Hartshorn and May), 
speed (Dowd), confidence (Trow), accuracy (Hartmann). The fallacy in this argument 
rests in confusing social with psychological concepts. It is society and not the nervous 
system which is responsible for such general concepts as ‘‘deceit’’. Of course no boy 
deceives in every possible situation. But because he deceives, for example, in his arith 
metic lessons and not at spelling, there is no argument for saying that general dis 
positions in personality do not exist. His arithmetic may have been a source of failure 
with a consequent feeling of inferiority and fear of punishment. Seen in this light, a 
thoroughly meaningful relationship obtains between this conative system and the habit 
of cheating at arithmetic. Every personality shows such congruence on a high level, 
but statistical techniques which omit the motives and the meaning of behavior cannot 
reveal such congruence. Statistical methods need to give a more generous place to the 
interpretative study of the values by which the personality orients itself. 

8 Lebensformen, p. 365. 
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servience has resulted in the conviction on the part of many that 
such methods are insufficient, and that there is need, especially 
in dealing with personality, of what Jaspers has called a ‘‘psy- 
chological psychology’’. This protest has its counterpart in the 
biological sciences. Jennings recently has said, ‘‘No longer can 
the biologist be bullied into suppressing observed results because 
they are not discovered nor expected from work on the non-living 
narts of nature’’.® The question arising in the minds of the 
(eisteswissenschaftler and Professor Jennings is apparently the 
same: ‘‘Is explanation in terms of the lower level true explana- 
tion?’’?’ Spranger declares that it is not, and that Geisteswissen- 
chaftliches Denken ‘‘does not go back to the last distinguishable 
elements, but remains on a higher level of concepts and appre- 
hends inner processes as intelligible wholes which belong to a 
total mental situation and from it take their significance’’.*° In 
another connection Spranger says, ‘‘ And though I respect experi- 
mental work . . .. still I ask to be left alone in my way in the 
field which by its very nature excludes that method of investiga- 
tion’’." His view is that there must be two psychologies, one 
in the method of natural science and one based upon Verstehen.” 
This sharp dualism is characteristic of the thought of the school. 
Many intuitionists declare with Spranger that there are two 
types of knowledge. Besides the conceptual knowledge which is 
acquired gradually throughout life by increments of associations, 
there is an immediate knowledge of particular objects or relations. 
3oth Croce and Bergson make a sharp distinction between intuitive 
and intellectual knowledge. They allege that only intuitive knowl- 
edge retains its grasp upon the self as a whole. Scheler’® and 
Lossky** attempt to tell how the particular can be known apart 
from the associations which the percipient brings with him to the 
task of understanding. The last two writers present the identifi- 
cation hypothesis wherein no distinction is made between mental 
tent as experience and content as the person perceived. ‘his 
extreme variety of intuitionism is not agreeable to the psycholo- 
gist. Nor does he find to his taste the sharp distinctions between 





®H. 8. Jennings, Emergent Evolution, Science, 1927, 65, 19-25. 
10 Lebensformen, p. 11. 
11 Op cit. (5th edit.), p. xiv. 
12Spranger derives this conviction from that of his teacher, W. Dilthey, ‘‘Ideen 
iiber eine beschreibende und zergliederne Psychologie’’ (1894) in Gesammelte Sohriften, 
Vol. V. 
13 M. Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 
14.N. Lossky, Une Théorie intuitiviste de la connaissance, Rev. Phil., 1928, 53, 50-87. 
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intuition and intellect, or intuition and association. Clearly a 
middle ground for reconciliation must be sought. 

Of the opponents of intuitionism, one of the most eloquent is 
Bechterew." He denies that intuitive knowledge mediates an ob- 
ject in its entirety; there is no such capacity in the human mind, 
he says. All knowledge must be inferential and partial; the essen- 
tial formula of stimulus-+ association remains inevitable: and 
jnexactitude must result from any attempt at indirect (inferential) 
knowledge.*® Bechterew also shows how Lipps, even though he 
wished to introduce a more active element in perception through 
his conception of Kinfihlung, could not escape the essential form- 
ula of inference. Storring also opposes Spranger on the ground 
that his system seems to be merely a wordy rendering of those 
conceptions in Vwgdrpsychologte which result from inadequately 
perceived causal relations. It is possible, says Storring, to under- 
stand people through a mere knowledge of causal relationships 
(inferentially understood) without postulating a cloudy process 
such as intuition (Sichhineinversetzen)."" 

There is something congenial to Americans in this distrust of 
clouds. Intuition, says Leuba, is the pudding which seems to 
have been made without any ingredient; the truth of the matter 
is simply that we have forgotten the inferential steps in arriving 
at our ‘‘intuitive’’ appreciation of a man’s character.** Another 
recent expression of full reliance in the theory of inference, is 
given by D. K. Adams, ‘‘Any experience or mental process in 
another organism can be inferred from structure, situation, his- 
tory, and behavior only when a similar experience of mental 
process is or has been associated with similar structure, situation, 
history and behavior in oneself; and the probability of the infer- 
ence will be proportional to the degree of similarity.’’ ® 

In the middle of the road, with varied affections, are other 
writers. Heymaus welcomes interpretative psychology as essen- 
tially an extension of the experimental method in the field of 
phantasy, usefu! particularly wherever we have to do with rela- 
tions between associated contents of consciousness.” Heymans 
would postulate in addition to the associative consciousness, par- 
ticularly when understanding a person is in question, a creative 





15 W. Bechterew, Reflexologie, Ch. I. 
16 Cf. the paradox of W. von Humboldt: ‘‘Jedes Verstehen ist ein Nichtverstehen.’’ 
17 Geisteswissenschaft und Verstehendepsychologie, Arch. f. d. Ges. Psychol., 1927, 

58, 3/4; 1928, 62, 3/4. 

18 J. H. Leuba, Intuition, The Forum, May, 1928, 694-704. 

19 The Inference of Mind, Psychol. Rev., 1928, 35, 235-252. 

20 Uber verstehende Psychologie, Ztscoh. f. Psychol., 1927, 102, 6-34. 
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moment. Likewise Th. Erismann regards mduktive (inferential) 
knowledge as adequate for certain problems, but an einsichtige 
(intuitive) psychology as indispensable for the understanding of 
the ‘uniting bonds’’ in personality.” Erismann employs the con- 
cept of Nachfiihlen by which he means a certain reconstructing 
within the percipient of the data yielded by sensory core and 
associations. Ewald regards the process of intuition as acceptable 
psychologically, but as difficult to apply. Our understanding of 
people is only partial because of the insufficiency of data, the 
personal differences between the subject and the experimenter, 
{he narrow habits of criticism, sympathy, bias, and all other mani- 
festations of the personal equation. Still if well enough trained 
in the causal methods the understanding of the totality of the 
personality becomes an easier task. ‘‘Upon the foundations of 
physiological psychology rises the structure of explanatory psy- 
chology, and upon that the province of sensible relations.’’ 

One conspicuous merit of Ewald’s position is that it shows 
rlearly that inferential knowledge and the intuitive understanding 
of wholes are not sharply to be separated. Appreciation of per- 
sonality is obviously enhanced by experience with people. Knowl- 

dge of causal laws is indispensable even to literary (intuitive) 
psychologists, and the more accurate this knowledge the more 
faithful is the portrait and the more discriminating the appre- 
ciation. Ewald has pointed out also how the understanding of a 
complex personality requires at least an equivalent degree of 
complexity in the personality of the perceiver. Such a degree 
of development is necessary obviously for accurate inferences. 
Still the puzzling fact remains that psychologists are not the best 
judges of personality in the concrete, nor are they always the 
most successful in personnel work. Their failure probably results 
from their over-emphasis upon the causal, and their consequent 
neglect of the interpretative method which aims to perceive the 
subtle congruences in the concrete case. 

Such a controversy as this, which is here only briefly outlined, 
makes the psychologist uneasy. Personality is still somewhat 
f a persona non grata in orthodox circles.~ And to propose 
that intuition in some form or other must be admitted as a psycho- 
logical method is a final heresy. The psychologist’s first tempta- 
tion is to relegate personality to the province of art whose specialty 
is the harmony within the particular. Lessing frankly declares 





Die Eigenart des Geistigen, Leipzig (Quelle und Meyer), 1924. 
G. Ewald, Verstehen und Erklaren, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 103, 228-241. 
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that because of the essential uniqueness of its subject-matter 
characterology can never be pursued by the ‘‘scientific’’ method.” 
More moderate, but still dubious was EK. Azam who, forty years 
ago, wrote, ‘‘La science des caractéres ne peut procéder ni par 
grénéralités, comme la psychologie, ni par individualités, comme 
l’art. Elle oceupe une position intermédiaire.’’ 

It is not possible, however, to dispose of the subject of person- 
ality by assigning it in whole or in part to the field of artistic 
endeavor. For if the field of psychology be human nature, it 
is evident that psychology must consider both the general and 
the particular aspects of its subject matter. It is clearly insuffi- 
cient to compare individuals element by element for the construc- 
tion of general laws. If this is done exclusively that which is 
significant is lost, namely the natural division of human nature 
into whole, living, homogeneous personalities. Well may the psy- 
chologist who is now subject to preconceptions regarding ‘‘the 
scientific method’’, survey the debris of quotients (intelligence, 
achievement, personality), the plottings on his psychograph or 
profile, the ‘‘habit systems’’ and ‘‘experience variables’’ into 
which he has analyzed (and lost) the object of his study; and well 
may he sigh, ‘‘ What price science!’’ 

The psychology of personality must be broad enough to em 
brace both the particular and general aspects of its subject. Even 
if this obligation reauires that it be both art and science, there is 
still no escape, 
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Il. THE METHOD 


The autobiography of William Ellery Leonard, professor of 
Finglish in the University of Wisconsin, affords a pointed if un 
witting attack upon the central problem of the intuitional con- 
troversy. ‘‘The Locomotive God’’** is a case-study of the self; 
but it is not a mere chronology; it is not an autobiographical 
novel; it is not a ‘‘confession’’; it is very unlike the self-justifica 
tions of a man of affairs; it is most of all unlike the published 
forms for a ‘‘systematic study of the self”’. 

In part the book seeks causal or explanatory forces in the 
formation of personality; it deals analytically with an infant 
trauma, adolescent distress, mature integrations; it discloses the 
origins and history of a marked case of psychasthenia. The 








24 Th. Lessing, ‘‘ Uber die Méglichkeit wniversaler Characterologie’’, Arch. f. system. 
Phil., 1917, 23. 

25 Le caractére dans la santé et dans la maladie (1887), p. vi. 

26 Published by The Century Co., 1927. 
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environment, and heredity as well, are dismembered to exhaust 
their causal significance. A psychological text could scarcely 
contain more of the search for general laws. But the exceptional 
merit of the book, from the point of view of the present inquiry, 
is that even while the analysis is in process, the man, the subject 
of the study, seems never to be dismembered. There is always a 
homogeneous impression of the personality as a whole; successive 
pages give not merely added data, but clarify the impression of 
the personality which from the beginning is felt as a unity. There 
is no assembling of parts; the form of the whole seen from the 
first moment, simply becomes more clear and more congruous, 
until finally the fitness of all the detail is felt. The image of the 
man is never lost; it is merely brought into focus. 

Here then seemed an admirable medium, by means of which 
it might be possible to determine the answers to at least some 
of the questions raised in the dispute regarding inference and 
intuition. It oeeurred to the writer that the answers might be 
sought in the class-room with the judicious use of this auto- 
biography as a text. Some of the questions which suggested 
themselves were as follows: (1) What would it mean to instruct 
by the intuitive method? (2) Is there gain or loss for the student 
in studying a case rather than a textbook? (3) Is it possible to 
sharpen by instruction the student’s ability to understand people 
in the concrete? (4) What is the experience which is called Ver- 
stehen? (5) Can intuition and analysis be separated? 

A group of sixteen college seniors was chosen who had not 
studied psychology previously; and with no other textbook than 
this autobiography, instruction was offered in ‘‘the elementary 
psychology of personality’’. A few shorter case-studies were 
read as a supplement to ‘‘The Locomotive God’’, and each student 
was required during the semester to prepare an original case-study. 

The only plan for the instruction was a series of 128 questions 
(samples given below). For written assignments the students were 
required to write on certain of the questions in this list of Levt 
fragen. The examinations consisted of fresh case-material to 
which the student could apply his knowledge of causal principles 
as well as whatever intuitive powers the course may have culti- 
vated. Digressions during the class discussions (there were no 
lectures) were numerous, and though lacking in sequence or system, 
served to give a broader psychological setting for the case under 
discussion. 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS BASED ON THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 


‘*So out of very suffering and very failure I would create 
value.’’ Is creativeness furthered or hindered by suffering; 
or what other relation may exist between them? 

‘fan infant of two years, four months, and ten days’’: date 
your own first recollection as nearly as possible. Why do 
you think you are unable to remember still earlier events? 
What have you always thought insanity to be? What do you 
think it is now? Examine the possibility of defining insanity 
according to the suggestion of the last sentence in the chapter 
N. B. this attempt to seek security, the controlling factor in 
L’s adult ‘‘complex’’. Cf. p. 17: ‘‘Can ten minutes’ time 
control 59 years? It can.’’ Ponder also the reference to 
Aeneas. 

‘Il am going to forget it . . . but it is not going to for- 
get me.’’ How can this be possible? What is the ‘‘subcon- 
scious mind’’? 

Consider carefully the psychological significance of ‘‘I (an 
ominous mistake for he)’’. This is the doctrine of the lapsus 
linguae or Fehleistung. 
‘*Very much afraid of all noise . . . cars 
church bells . . . everything of the kind.’’ Here is an 
instance of one of the major laws of psychology. What do you 
think it is? 

‘‘accentuate my inferiority complex’’. What type of ‘‘inferi- 
ority complexes’’ have you run across, that is, what subjects 
may induce a feeling of inferiority? What is the commonest 
cause? 

His profession is forecast at the age of four. Was it because 
of his inherited talents or early training? 

‘*T don’t know that I have been shattered back into my 
infaney again.’’ This phenomenon is called ‘‘ Regression’’ 
Give illustrations of regression in adult behavior. Under what 
conditions is it likely to occur? 

Note the crucial ‘‘slanting’’ toward a ‘‘professional self’’ 
which throughout is excellently integrated and ‘‘normal”’ 
Note also how crucial casual remarks may be. Have you 
similar incidents in mind? 

Consider the probable place of this fistic encounter in the 
development of L.’s personality. How important are such 
episodes in any boy’s personality? 

Psychologists have many ‘‘laws’’ of memory. L. suggests the 
most important. What is it? 

) Note the conviction of the phrases which emanate from L.’s 
well-integrated professional philosophy of life: e.g., ‘‘authentic 
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leadership and service in letters, art ‘The trans- 
cendent humanistic function of the classics as taught by 
a humanist’’, and many other passages where he speaks of 
education. 

170) ‘‘I think I am by nature artist more than scholar.’’ Comment. 

173) What are the reasons, do you think, for L’s pacifism in 1898 
and 1917? Are they consistent with other aspects of his 
personality ? 

179) L. is a man of insight and of humor. Is there any neces- 
sary connection between these traits? 

223) ‘*In the German universities I was for the first and last time 
of my life in my own intellectual home.’’ Also (226), ‘‘I was 
unwittingly reorganizing my life for a subtler and more 
spiritual maladjustment.’’ Here is undoubtedly a major 
influence in shaping the personality of L. Did it make him 
different, or ‘‘the same only more so’’? 

231-256) Make a list of the crucial events during these difficult 
years, and indicate the type of influence exerted by each upon 
the personality. E.g., what previous traits were stamped in 
once for all? Were any new traits developed? 

254-266) List the symptoms here given (case of Peter Pence) for 
manic-depressive psychosis. Is there any ‘‘normal’’ counter- 
part to this disease? Is it structural or functional? 

273) ‘‘! had learned by heart my extempore speech.’’ What kind 
of person does this? 


(274) ‘*The one place where I was to feel most self-confidence for 


the rest of my life was the class-room.’’ Comment in terms 
of integration. Cf. No. 35 and No. 44. 


(275) How ean you account for the failure of this railroad accident 


to activate the latent terror? 

279) ‘*The very multifariousness for my infant mind of the objects 
experienced that afternoon. .”? What does this add 
to the principle of conditioning (often called in such contexts 
as this, redintegration) ? 

283) ‘‘There was seldom a subjunctive in his speech.’’ From such 
habits of syntax, and from style of expression, how much can 
be inferred concerning a personality? 


(302) ‘‘returned with exact aroma’’. Have odors in your experi- 


ence strong or weak associational value? 

314) From experience would you say that a person’s favorite author, 
composer, playwright, or actor gives a clue to his own person- 
ality ? 

320) Consider the resemblances and differences between rationaliza- 
tion and insight. 

(402-413) Why do you think L. has not cured himself in this 

analysis? 
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128 What does the final chapter add to your knowledge of L.} 
What is the relation between a man’s philosophy of life and 
his personality? 

RESULTS 

So far as the experiment in instruction is concerned, the chief 
results as determined in consultation with the class are as follows: 

1. The most striking gain from the method is the enhancement 
of interest in psychology. H. B. English writing on ‘‘ Why 
Students Register in Psychology’’,” finds a usual lack of intrinsic 
motive. He says, ‘‘We teach that learning is more effective 
when the learner has a specific goal in mind; but our students 
not only do not see the goal, they do not even know in what direc- 
tion the targets lie’’. Instruction with the aim of understanding 
specific personalities as samples of the whole field of human nature 
is an intelligible and attractive goal to the student. When the 
purpose becomes so definite, interest increases, and with interest 
comes enhancement in morale and new gains in learning. 

2. It will be noted that in this list there are two types of ques- 
tions, those which bear upon general principles of psychology 
(e.g., 3, 11, 14, 17, 41, 72, 87) and those which aim to bring out 
more vividly the design of Leonard’s own personality (e.g., 44, 
45, 47, 57, 67). Some of the questions combine both interests 
(e.g., 23, 40, 49, 66, 124). It has clearly not been possible to 
neglect causal and general principles in favor exclusively of the 
portrait. Instruction simply could not proceed without involv- 
ing sooner or later a presentation of causal principles and theories 
(e.g., conditioning, integration, laws of learning, Freudian 
dogma, compensation). These points are indeed brought up in 
the text itself. Had the class not had the anchorage of this dis 
cussion, little would have remained for them on which to build; 
as one student said, the only way to express our intuition would 
be to ‘‘say it with flowers’’. A terminology and background of 
vausal theory must evolve pari passu with the appreciation of 
the case. 

On the other hand, it is clearly insufficient to consider the case 
only as an ‘‘illustration’’ of laws. If this were done, the person- 
ality again would be lost from view, as in all traditional methods. 
The truth of the matter seems to be that during instruction 
analysis and intuition fuse and are indistinguishable. One 
remark may have analytical (and therefore general) significance, 


es 


27 Journ. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, pp. 242-244. 
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while the next returns completely to the man as an individual. 
The verstehende psychology errs in its sharp distinction between 
the two approaches to knowledge; but traditional psychology 
errs as grievously in neglecting to consider the issue at all. The 
natural mental attitude in the study of personality seems to be 
one which while it analyzes keeps its effort always directed toward 
the particular imstance. 

38. The students without exception testified that the time and 
labor required in the preparation of an original case study were 
profitably spent. Here is an exercise in the creation of psycho- 
lorical truth, by combining the causal and intuitive attitudes; and 
it is an admirable instance of the project method in psychology. 

4. There is less systematic presentation in such a method of 
instruction; and consequently gaps in knowledge are created. 
Whether this situation is serious excepting for students who 
plan to continue with advance courses in psychology is doubtful. 

5. The gain in psychological mindedness, and the concrete- 
ness and applicability of the study, seem so marked that they 
readily offset the doubtful merits of an order which is devoid 
of interest, or of a comprehensivenes which is devoid of com- 
prehension.” 

6. This experiment in instruction has been of some assistance 
to the writer in formulating for himself what seems to be the 
most fruitful attitude for the investigator of personality to hold. 
The essential features of this attitude are presented in the con- 


elusions: 
Ill CONCLUSIONS 


1. If psychology is to remain faithful to its natural subject 
matter (human nature) it must consider the individual mani- 
festations of that subject matter (the single personality) as well 
as general manifestations (laws of human behavior). 

2. Under the influence of older methods of natural science 
(which themselves are now undergoing revolution), and _ par- 
ticularly since the advent of psychometrics, psychology has 
neglected the particular aspect of its subject matter. 








28 From a student’s paper: ‘‘A textbook containing only generalizations and laws, 
nd no instanees from life, could tell me only those generalizations and laws and 
nothing else. This story, on the other hand, being a rather complete narrative of what 
a human being actually did in various situations during a lifetime, is not only likely to 
suggest a large number of the laws and generalizations of a text but also many others 
besides. Moreover, being life itself, it offers material which can be combined, corre- 
lated, and recombined in an infinite number of ways, thus suggesting (and maybe 
proving) more laws than any text could possibly contain.’’ : 
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3. A concrete personality presents problems of both genesis 
(causation) and meaning (interpretation). Though not always 
sharply separable in practice, the first of these problems requires 
the current ‘‘explanatory’’ technique, the latter, an ‘‘intuition’’ 
which focuses upon the unities of its subject. A combination of 
these attitudes is essential. 

4. The essential and significant unities in personality cannot 
be determined by any cross-sectioning; they must be studied 
longitudinally as the life-process of the individual (Wertricht 
ung).*® It is on this point that Spranger makes his distinguished 
contribution regarding the various types of values which become 
integrating forces in personality. 

5. As for the rationalistic dispute concerning Verstehen, it 
seems that the middle of the road is not only the safest but also 
the most correct path to follow. Of the many authors quoted 
earlier in this paper, the writer finds himself most closely in 
agreement with Heymans and with Ewald, but would prefer to 
restate the view to avoid unintentional misrepresentation: 

In the understanding of personality there are to be sure the 
sensory cues (light and sound stimuli); there are empathic 
responses (visceral and kinaesthetic); there are redintegrative 
reactions telling the meaning of these cues in the light of the 
individual’s previous experience—all as asserted by the context 
and inference theories of meaning. Any intuitionism which 
denies the obvious réle of inference based on previous experience 
is unpsychological, But at the same time the mind of the 
perceiver is creative against this content; it is never merely a 
passive recipient. Associations are not like the cards in a filing 
cabinet, speedily produced under sensory stimulation and 
arranged swiftly into a mosaic of ‘‘meaning’’. The mind is con 
tinually endeavoring to structure its content into unity, in 
conformity to the unity which experience assures us exists in 
nature. In short, the mind is under a constant tension to perceive 
wholes.*” 

Such an empirical-intuitive view of knowledge has vat!ue in 
dealing with the problem of personality, for it alone enables the 
psychologist, in instruction and in research, to treat the whole of 
his subject matter. Our indebtedness to the Geisteswissenscha/ften 





29A very similar view is defended by John Dewey, in Ment. Hyg., 1928, 12, 1-17. 

80 Perhaps in the manner described in the — ‘ulative neurophysiology of the 
Gestalt school. Cf. Koffka, The Unconscious (Symposium ed. by E. 8. Dummer), esp. 
p. 60. The Gestalt school, like the Geisteswissenschaften, is, however, too prone to 
underrate the réle of association in knowledge. 
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consists in this: by over-emphasis on the doctrine of Verstehen, 
they have made us attentive to our own, albeit opposite, over- 
emphasis on inference and context. Any satisfactory theory as 
ty ‘how we know people’’ must recognize that inference and 
context are always in the service of the inherent tendency of 
mind to structure its content into wholes, and therefore, in a 
sense, to perceive intuitively. 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE ETIOLOGY OF A PSYCHOSIS AS 
REVEALED IN AN ADOLESCENT’S DIARY 
By GLENN R. PEASE 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


OR those of us who lean toward the functional theory of psy- 
B ecnosis, the etiology of a case is of particular interest. For that 

reason I am submitting these notes on a case I have had under 
investigation. The particular point of interest is the light shed 
upon the early stages of the psychosis through a diary written by 
the patient during adolescence. 


The case came to my professional attention in a private way 
early in the summer of 1926, and has never as yet becume severe 
enough to demand commitment. R was at that time a professional 
man of about thirty-five years of age, average height, rather stock- 
ily built, but some fifteen pounds under his usual weight. He 
suffered from mild headaches, and insomnia. He was well orien- 
tated, but showed an apathy, and often even an antipathy for life. 
He was under continuous deep melancholia, with suicidal tend- 
encies. 

Upon investigation, it was found that his domestic life was very 
unsatisfactory. He was a hypersensitive, artistic, and romantic 
type of personality. He had married a woman who was his direct 
opposite — phlegmatic, repressed, undemonstrative in her emo- 
tional life, with an anti-sexual complex. Although R professed 
he had not loved his wife for years, he was living with her and was 
loyal to his marriage vows. 

Something like five years before, the situation had become so 
unbearable to him that he had developed an escape mechanism 
which consisted of an utopian island-republic situated in the mid- 
Atlantic. With his educational background, he had worked out 
a very detailed and ingenious system of constitution and laws 
which would so govern his phantom nation as to eliminate graft 
and profiteering from its commercial life, and would make for 
eugenic people with superior intelligence. He also had spent much 
time developing plans for a superior school system, and for reli- 
gious institutions which would avoid the evils of state religion 
without the multiplied sects of our own nation. So obsessed had 
he become with his phantasy that he had drawn detailed maps 
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Glenn R. Pease 29 
the country, and at any idle minute of the day his mind would 
leap into consideration of its development. If he awakened in the 
nigut, he began at once his dream life and continued to think and 
plan until time to get up for his morning meal. He even feigned 
to take a nap each afternoon, spending that time in working out 
his phantasy. He reported that his dream life often seemed more 
‘eal to him than his actual everyday life. 
With things in this condition he began to read some psychology, 
and soon became worried as to the outcome of this day dreaming 

hich had been taking hours out of every twenty-four. With the 
effort to break away from the escape mechanism he again came 
face to face with the situation which had led to its adoption. Be- 
tween the two, he was brought to the condition described above at 
the beginning of this report. 

Further investigation revealed the fact that from earliest 
remembranee he had yearned for affection of a demonstrative 
nature. A desire unsatisfied as his mother had been a very 
repressed personality and exceedingly undemonstrative with her 
affection. R’s father had been a melancholy and dissatisfied man, 
due probably to about the same situation in his domestic life which 
was now oppressing R. Marriage, instead of relieving R’s craving 
for affection, had but intensified it because of the type of woman 
ie had chosen for a wife. 

Fortunately he was able to arrange his work so that he was 
almost continuously away from home thus relieving the intensity 
of the conflict. Under this situation he has gradually come back 
to the point where his professional interest has somewhat revived, 
although he is frequently in deep melancholia over the fact that 
he has no satisfactory love-life and real companionship. He has 
returned to normal weight, and his sleep has become fairly normal 
for about seven hours a night. 

A few weeks ago, in sorting out some old relics, he came across 
a diary written during his adolescent years, and knowing my 
interest in the beginnings of his difficulties, brought the book to 
me that I might look it over. As he was apparently of somewhat 
superior intellectual level, and rather analytically inclined, the 
account abounds with interesting comments upon himself and his 
attitudes, thus throwing into clear relief many of his emotional 
traits at varying ages from ten to nineteen with some indication 
of even earlier genesis. 

The first item of interest is the description he gives of his birth, 
matters impressed very strongly upon him by frequent hearing 
during his childhood. He recounts that his mother could not bear 



















































30 Sidelights on the Ettology of a Psychosis 

to have him on the bed with her because he looked at her go 
intently—a possible genesis of the idea that he was not loved or 
appreciated. He quotes the mid-wife as remarking, ‘‘He is the 
queerest baby I ever saw. He is all eyes, and doesn’t sleep a bit.” 
Note the influence the frequent parental repetition of such sug. 
gestive items might have upon a sensitive child with superior 
mental development. Here lies the pcssibie beginning of his idea 
that he was different from other children, and the suggestion of 
insomnia—a trait that had troubled him as long as he could 
remember. 

His picture of himself at ten years of age is that of introverted 
boyhood. He has no close friends, no play interests, and reads 
incessantly. He had read all of Scott, Cooper, and Dickens he could 
lay hands on. He read, at eleven years of age, Lew Wallace’s Prince 
of India, The Fair God, and Ben Hur. He also records reading 
The Wandering Jew by Eugene Sue, and a number of Hall Cain’s 
books such as The Christian, The Deemster, etc. He now begins 
to make frequeni reference to ‘‘the hand of Fate’’ in his life, and 
feels that he is somehow doomed to be different from other chil 
dren, and therefore unloved and unappreciated. 

At the age of thirteen he records that the boys and girls of his 
grade in school formed a sort of paired-off clique from which he 
was excluded. He brooded much over this unexplainable attitude 
on their part; and while he outwardly kept a defiant attitude 
toward the crowd, he secretly wept about the matter almost daily. 
He now begins to lament the fact that he had no one to whom to 
go with his troubles and problems. There is no one who loves him 
or understands him. 

At fourteen, he refuses to go to high school with the crowd that 
has snubbed him, so is entered in the preparatory department of a 
state college. Here he does good academic work, but makes no 
close friends. He records that people called him proud and cor- 
ceited, but that if they knew how hungry he was for friendship 
they would not so misjudge him. He now frequently suggests 
that the attitude of people toward him is going to make of him a 
bitter man. 

He now gives the first indication of a phantasy escape mecha 
nism. At fifteen he frequently rides off into the hills to some lonely 
spot where he has imaginary conversations with a ‘‘dream-gir)”’ 
who understands him and loves him. 

At seventeen as a college freshman he has developed a taciturn 
and bitterly cynical attitude toward life. He frequently laments 
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that he has no real friends of either sex. He continues to use the 
escape mechanism of his dream-girl, and has developed the idea 
that he will someday meet her in actual life, in which case he will 
recognize her by her eyes. So he watches for her, sometimes hope- 
fully, usually half-doubting that he will ever meet her, due to the 
fact that Fate is against him, and has the cards already stacked. 

At this age, under the pressure of deep melancholy and lone- 
liness, he passes through a rather emotional religious experience, 

ch however, does not séem to change his general attitude of 

pity and bitterness. 

Late in his seventeenth year he fell in love with a girl about his 
own age, but as she rejected his rather diffident advances, he went 
back to his phantasy of the dream-girl. The experience, however, 

kes him so completely dissatisfied with his surroundings that 

leaves home for a distant state. 

With the change of scenes, he takes & more normal attitude 

ard life, makes a few interesting friends, and after some months 

ills in love with a girl whom he feels is his ideal come true. She 
leads him on, only to throw him over rather crudely for an older 
With this experience, all of his bitterness and despondency 
‘ome back with redoubled strength. He has lost confidence in his 
dream-girl phantasy. He questions the worth of living, wishes he 
had never been born, and would commit suicide except that his 
religious training makes him fearful of the consequences after 
death. Here the diary ends with the philosophy that love is a 
myth, and life is determined by some superior power against which 
man cannot hope to battle successfully. 

What influence an affectionate mother or father might have 
had upon this ease in boyhood, is clearly indicated. Even one 
sturdy friend in early adolescence might have saved the day for 
him. A sympathetic, loving wife who was a bit demonstrative in 
her affection would have put meaning into life for this man, and 
perhaps have enabled him to escape the psychosis which he feels 
will yet lead to dementia or to suicide. 








































PSYCHOLOGY OF FEAR 


By WM. R. ROALFE 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE 





O FAR as we can see all of the sentient world is governed 
S by what is called the pain and pleasure principle. Every living 

thing seeks that which gives it pleasure and avoids that which 
inflicts pain. This is a fundamental law which life cannot escape. 
[It is quite obvious that in the main it serves its purpose very well 
and that in fact life as we know it could not ctherwise exist. The 
operation ‘of this law attracts to that which is necessary to its 
continuance and perpetuity and assists it in the avoidance of those 
things which would tend toward destruction of either the indi- 
vidual or the species. In our world, pain is just as essential as 
pleasure and the one could not exist without the presence of the 
other. Natural selection has greatly sharpened the faculty which 
most animals possess for the observance of this general lw, and 
has endowed them with instinctual powers which automatically 
accomplish the most beneficial results, although there are some 
variations which seem to operate against the constructive appli- 
sation of the principle. However, in the long run every species 
must observe this fundamental law or be destroyed. 

The advent of man introduced many new factors into the prob- 
lem of life and the evolutionary process became subject to an in- 
fluence which has made many differences. This new influence or 
factor is self-consciousness, which has gradually developed to that 
stage in which we know it in ourselves. Our conscious mind, with 
its various attributes, exerts an influence upon our lives which 
makes the study of man something other and very different from 
the study of any other form of life. This does not mean that we 
“annot learn a great deal by comparisons for it is much more cor- 
rect to say that man is more than animal than to say that he is 
totally different. The magnitude of his stature is not augmented 
by putting him on a pedestal as a special and isolated creation. 
The underlying and fundamental unity of nature is a fact which 
should not be despised for it is an asset which is of value just in 
proportion to the extent to which it is realized. Man, therefore, 
is not other than animal in this sense, but he is more than an 
animal, or perhaps it is best to say that he is his animal heritage 
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plus those other aspects which make him the distinct species which 
he is. Thus in a certain sense, everything we can learn regarding 
ynimal life and especially everything we can learn regarding the 
animal, instinctual and rudimentary nature of man himself is of 
tremendous importance. 
Because man is this more than animal there has arisen a whole 
branch of study relating to him which is only faintly suggested in 
study of other types of animal, life. This is the study 
of psychology. Psychology as we generally use the term, 
based upon phenomena which cannot exist except from the exist- 
ence of an organism such as man presents. The mind of man has 
many interesting aspects, not the least of which is the duality 
which arises from the fact that he is both the animal and the 
nstinctual creature and the civilized man with ideals and aspira- 
us. A psychology based upon the denial of either of these 
mportant aspects is not psychology at all but fiction. 
\s man has risen in the evolutionary scale and made the steep 
tedious ascent which civilization represents his mind has 
vradually developed its outstanding characteristic which is the 
division into the conscious and unconscious mind. The primitive 
man is dominated almost entirely by the unconscious mind. His 
nstinetual nature governs his conduct at all times and whatever 
conscious efforts he may make to modify it are motivated from 
unconscious sources so that he has very little idea as to what he is 
eally doing. The beginnings of the development of man, as such, 
ere for the most part unconscious just as today are the develop- 
ments of the infant. Gradually self-consciousness became a reality 
nd as time went on it began to affect the life of man in many ways 
until in our modern day we are definitely setting to work to study 
irselves profoundly so that we may undertake our own self-diree- 
tion as a conscious and purposeful endeavor. That we do this only 
to a very limited degree is beyond question, for we are still largely 
dominated by the unconscious mind. In a very general sense this 
division of the mind into conscious and unconscious is analogous 
toa similar division which we might designate as the rudimentary 
and unevolved mind (the unconscious) and ‘he evolved mind (the 
onscious). The unconscious mind contains all those aspects 
which belong to our inherited and fundamental nature and which 
we have more or less in common with animal life in general. Of 
course this is not an exhaustive description of the content of the 
unconscious mind for it also contains all those emotions and memo- 
ries which were at one time conscious but which are for the time 
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being unconscious because the limited nature of the conscious 
mind is such that it cannot consider more than a very few things 
at any one time. 

Keeping in mind this fundamental distinction between the con- 
scious and unconscious mind let us return to the consideration of 
the pain and pleasure principle. In the animal world the appear- 
ance or proximity of some danger, that is something that will cause 
or inflict pain, gives rise to that reaction which we call fear or 
anxiety. Students of animal life tell us that fear at once stimulates 
the animal menaced so that whatever means of protection he may 
employ are mobilized for action. With the actual arrival of the 
danger all fear seems to disappear and the reality of the situation 
is handled to the very best advantage. Regardless of the method 
employed for protection fear seems to be a stimulating factor, 
This is so in ease of both flight and attack. In the animal world 
fear seems to be a constructive factor and arises when danger 
threatens but disappears when it actually arrives. Men who have 
been subjected to great physical dangers almost universally report 
an identical experience. Let the danger actually arise and the 
whole organism is occupied with its particular method of coping 

ith the situation. 

Fear is one of the most pronounced emotions which man 
experiences and it has played a very important part in his develop- 
ment. A study of primitive races has shown that its influence is 
almost beyond belief. Our ancestors resorted to innumerabie 
rites and practices which were founded upon the recognition of 
a power which appeared to them in the form of fear. That fear 
often plays an important part in childhood is now well recognized. 
Perhaps psychoanalysis has done more to give us an insight into 
this subject of fear than any other. At any rate fear is very 
closely related to the fundamental aspects of our psychic nature. 
People suffering from nervous disorders have always suffered from 
fear and anxiety, and consequently, Freud was very early con- 
fronted with the problem of determining their true nature. In 
his studies he found that invariably the fears and anxieties of his 
patients related to things which did not at all justify the reaction, 
but unlike many of his predecessors he did not dismiss these states 
of mind as imagination and so consider that he had disposed of the 
matter. What he was interested in discovering was the reason for 
such anxiety. Being extremely analytical he was certain that 
investigation weuld disclose the real explanations and his work 
and that of his successors has fully justified his original supposi- 
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tions. |Working on his fundamental hypothesis that the mind con- 
sisted of the conscious and unconscious portions he came to the 
eonelusion that the real cause of fear and anxiety is to be found 
in the unconscious mind and that what the subject feels and knows 
is simply an outward manifestation bearing an unconscious rela- 
tionship to the true source of the trouble just as the dream is a 
symbolic representation of unconscious processes. ) Years of pains- 
taking analytic work has clearly disclosed the fact that in every 
ease the real force or menace behind all fear and anxiety is desire. 
This is quite logical for desire is at the bottom of all our psychic 
life just as energy is the force in the natural world. Energy may 
manifest in countless different ways but we now recognize that it 
is fundamentally one. In the field of psychology this fundamental 
force is desire, which also manifests itself in countless different 
ways some of which seem paradoxical. The psychology of the 
unconscious mind, however, has made it possible for us to under- 
stand these seeming inconsistencies. 

The reason that in the field of psychology the explanation of 
the problem of fear is to be found in the study of desire is due to 
the relatonship which exists between the conscious and unconscious 
aspects of the mind. The content of the unconscious mind is 
unknown to the conscious excepting in so far as it affects it when 
approaching the threshold of consciousness either directly or in 
one of the many indirect methods by which our underlying psychic 
life affects our conscious existence. Consequently, for each of us, 
when looked at from our specific conscious point of view, this con- 
tent is as nonexistent or unknown as some objective fact which 
is not before us. If such an objective thing be a menace to our 
safety or comfort its approach will cause some anxiety and in 
extreme cases this will become a pronounced fear. In other words, 
our warning reaction is one of fear or anxiety. This is always the 
way in which danger appears to us. When we turn to the content 
of the unconscious mind we find that consciousness is related to it 
in an analogous manner and that, consequently, fear and anxiety 
have the same significance in regard to purely subjective dangers. 
Man has always vaguely understood that the most difficult and 
painful of all tasks was the facing of himself and psychoanalysis 
has fully corroborated this intuition and has emphatically shown 
that we universally avoid the consideration of our own unconscious 
processes and that very few people indeed are willing to make an 
exhaustive self study. The reason for this is that we all repress 
those things which are unacceptable to us and thereby refuse to 
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consider and dispose of them. Such a procedure does not solve the 
problems thereby presented but leaves the whole matter in abey- 
ance. Repression is only a compromise measure and those things 
which we repress continue to disturb us in many indirect ways. 
This is a situation which exists in every mind to some extent 
althouch of course in those who are more or less normal the inter- 
ference is not serious. Others who are less fortunate suffer ex- 
tremely from repressed emotions and ideas and to such fear and 
anxiety are frequently among the most real of the problems of life. 
These repressed contents which consist of emotions, ideas and 
experiences tend to group themselves into complexes in regard to 
which we cannot think clearly and suitably. Every prejudice is 
a mild complex and if we scrutinize ourselves we can quickly dis- 
cover these mild ones. The more severe complexes are usually 
skillfully kept from our critical attention and due to this fact they 
continue to affect us unconsciously. 

Those who do not suffer from fear and anxiety are inclined to 
scoff at a serious consideration of the subject and are disposed to 
dismiss it as of no importance. However, psychoanalysis has 
revealed that these are very common symptoms, the reason for 
which is now perfectly clear. The continual ebb and flow between 
the conscious and unconscious mind is bound to give rise to this 
manifestation to some extent in almost every highly evolved mind 
unless there is a condition of complete harmony between the two 
aspects of the mind. Under modern conditions, however, there is 
a serious conflict between the conscious and unconscious mind due 
to the tremendous strain to which man is subjected. The almost 
universal discontent and unrest which is such a typical symptom 
of our time is not an indication of disease in the pathological sense 
but does most emphatically indicate a want of ease or dis-ease due 
to the fact that the great force which desire is, is seldom properly 
or adequately placed. 

Before we proceed to show more completely the relationship 
between fear and desire let us devote a few moments to a brief 
consideration of the recent development of this driving force with 
which we are so inextricably involved. If we will take a glance 
back over the history of man we will be struck by the radical differ- 
ence which exists between his present mode of life and that of 
earlier times. As civilization has advanced he has gradually taken 
on new occupations and assumed new obligations until today many 
of us are far removed from the simple and rudimentary problems, 
interests and satisfactions of life. In this steep ascent man has 
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vained many things that are of inestimable value but it has been 
at the sacrifice of much that he has been loth to surrender. Par- 
ticularly hard has it been for him to relinquish the goals which are 
dictated by his instinctual nature. Let us content ourselves with 
one illustration. The sexual instinct is one of the strongest which 
man possesses and legitimately so because it is at the very root of 
all life. In a natural state this instinct operates directly and pre- 
serves the species at all costs, but even among the lower animals 
we find that this instinct has undergone some expansion so that 
e perpetuation of the species may also involve the building of 
nests and training of the young as is the case with birds. Ina 
similar manner most of the higher animals have developed the 
endeney to protect and train the young to some extent. From 
ese simple beginnings man has evolved to his present state of 
lture where what corresponds to the building of the nest is 
thing less than what are involved in the terms home and family 

| all the infinite ramifications and activities which come under 

s general heading. In other words, the sexual instinct which is 
creative urge on the physical plane has undergone an almost 
ubelievable transformation during the course of our evolution 
at much that seems distantly removed from this root instinct 

, nevertheless be traced to it as origin. A similar procedure can 

be applied to all of our important instincts. This drawing off and 
raising of our instinctual desires and applying of them to new 
als has been achieved with the greatest difficulty and there have 

n many failures along the line. Particularly difficult but never- 
less imperative has this been in the era immediately preceding 

ir own as is evidenced by the spirit of puritanism which is the 
lramatie indieation of the intense struggle which man has been 
izing against his less evolved unconseious impulses. We do not 
ave to look far to discover some of the reasons for the increasing 
struggle. Our entire modern civilization has greatly increased the 
ount of instinctual desire which cannot find satisfaction along 
id paths. For example, economic and cultural considerations are 
continually deferring the time at which marriage can expediently 
take place. The youth of our day, as never before, must learn to 
bridge the increasing gap between the achievement of physical 
maturity and the arrival of the time when completed education and 
economie independence make marriage possible. This condition 
which has been gradually developing has now become decidedly 
acute. Marriage is not only being postponed but it is much more 
frequently a form of self-expression which is not experienced at all. 
These considerations, coupled with other factors, demand new 
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forms of self-expression, which demand continues to outrun our 
capacity to direct ourselves to new goals. This is due to the fact 
that man takes up new interests and activities with the greatest 
reluctance and against the pull of the entire past. The creative 
instinct can be and is frequently quite fully expressed in ways 
other than the biologic and its immediate ramifications and it is 
not at all necessary that this be the only goal for the mature indi- 
vidual. The force and power that is in this instinct may be 
directed into any activity whatsoever although if it is exceptionally 
strong it is usually necessary to apply it to distinetly creative 
work such as art. It is precisely this struggle to raise our desires 
and interests that presents our most crucial problem. Some 
achieve this transformation completely, some partially and others 
fail altogether. The extreme cases become neurotic with the patho- 
logical disturbances at the bottom of this tremendous struggle. 

There is nothing more feared by man than his own power when 
it is not under control which is just another way of saying that 
his greatest dread is the fear of his own uncontrolled appetites and 
desires. One of the weapons which he has consistently applied 
in his battle against such desires has been repression. By this 
means he has refused to consciously consider those impulses which 
have not squared with his conscious standards and ideals. But 
repression is always a compromise measure and only defers the 
problem and removes the conflict to a new front, because desire 
like any other form of energy must find an outlet, and if it is not 
found directly it will avail itself of some indirect mode of expres- 
sion, such as a nervous disorder which usually includes fear or 
anxiety. 

In this manner we can see that we not only have the key to the 
problem of fear and anxiety, when not arising from objective 
‘auses, but we also see why purely psychological problems, includ- 
ing these characteristics are so exceedingly common. It reduces 
itself to this very simple statement: There are an increasing num- 
ber of people who have not succeeded in properly placing their 
instinctual and emotional forces and potentialities. In other words, 
they have not found an adequate outlet for the constructive expres- 
sion of their desires. How true this statement is will be perfectly 
clear to any one who has had an opportunity to get below the 
surface in the study of human beings today. In a manner, the 
true nature of which we do not clearly understand, desire which 
sapnot find expression as pleasure will invariably gain such expres- 
sion as pain. This seems to be an inescapable rule and each one 
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ff us must experience a certain amount of emotion or feeling. Our 
failure to find pleasurable outlets accounts for the fact that much 
of our energy is converted into distress of some kind or another. 
Of course, in defining the proper outlets as pleasurable we do 
not mean pleasure in a superficial sense but pleasure in the long 
run. If an expression is not constructive it will inevitably bring 
more pain than pleasure although the pain may be deferred. 

Our considerations have been so brief that it hardly seems 
necessary to state that we have just touched upon a subject that 
justifies a much more extended treatment. The psychology of 
ear is related to some of the most important considerations which 
we could pursue and we must not deceive ourselves with the belief 

at we have exhausted the matter when we have simply had a 
glimpse. But before we close we should make one more observa- 
tion and it this: Nothing that has been said is intended to deny 
hat many of our fears arising from a subjective source do indicate 
the existence in the unconscious of something which is in itself 
i very real source of fear or anxiety, for the analysis of almost any 
person will disclose ideas and recollections which are extremely 
painful and which the conscious mind will dread to consider. 
While this is perfectly true psychoanalysis has found that none 
of these, not even terrifying experiences need disturb the future 
life of the individual and that in fact such experiences frequently 
leave no bad effeets whatsoever. Where such experiences do cause 
future trouble is when they become associated with some vital 
instinet or emotional content in the mind. In other words, the 
experience itself, with the exception of some most extreme cases, 
‘an be readily overcome unless it act as a barrier to our self-expres- 
sion. It is the emotion which lies back of the experience which 
gives the trouble. An illustration will make this faci more clear. 
No matter how much debris is deposited along the ban‘ of a river 
there will be no retardation of the flow so long as the channel is 
clear but let sufficient debris accumulate and become lodged in the 
stream and the water will begin to back up. If this continues 
indefinitely the river will overflow its banks and become a menace. 
Shocks, unpleasant recollections and in fact any matters which 


we cannot or do not consciously consider and dispose of have just 
such effects. They dam up our emotional stream and interrupt the 
free expression of our desires. Every complex and prejudice does 
this to some extent and these are the prototypes of the more aggra- 
vated cases which may result in neurosis. Thus behind every fear 
and anxiety, not justified by external conditions, we find repressed 
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desire, and many of our fears and anxieties which appear to be 
justified by external circumstances are, upon analysis, found to be 
largely or entirely attributable to subjective causes. Psycho- 
logically as well as biologically, fear is a warning of danger, to 
the desire to live, but psychologically it is always the sign that 
the urge of life within us is demanding expression. This is why 
psychoanalysis devotes itself to the study of those things which 
impede this expression. It is literally correct to say that the 
psychoanalyst always devotes himself to the task of removing 
the debris which is found in the mind of his subject. To him fear 
is always a potentiality which must be converted into an asset 
instead of a liability. 
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Re tHE SUMMUM BONUM: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY?! 
lat 

is why By ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES 

which COLORADO SPRINGS 

at the “Though the words of philosophy run counter to the opinions of the 

lOVing } yet have they reason on their side.’’—Cleanthes. 

n fe ar 

asset Lt 


[his paper is based upon the replies of fifty-one persons of 

lult age to a question which was intended to elicit from them a 

mulation ef the individual’s notion of what the moralists 

ik of as the summum bonum. The technical phrase, the sum- 

m bonum, was found to be useless for the purpose of this 

juiry on account of the difference in social standing, educa- 

al development, and native endowment of the persons inter- 

ated, and on account of the danger that, in the case of those 

vhom the phrase would be perfectly intelligible, the academic 
ssociations of the term might exercise too determining an influ- 

ce upon the individual’s answer. The purpose from which the 
vestigation originated was a two-fold one: first, to ascertain 

such a thing as the summwm bonum could be discovered among 

ving men and women whose interests and occupations were 

dely seattered, and, second, to get the individuals to state, in 
eir own words, what it is as explicitly and as simply as possible. 
(nless this purpose was to be frustrated from the start, a non- 
academic terminology had to be adopted and a human rather 
than a scholastie motive manifested. These conditions, I believe, 
were satisfactorily met, a fact that accounts for the colloquial 
character of the great majority of the replies. That one here 





1 The material with which this paper deals was collected over twelve years ago by 
one of my students, Miss Ruth Miller, in the Ohio State University. From an interest 
that she had developed in a general course in ethics which she had recently completed, 
she began asking her friends a leading question which was intended to elicit a statement 
which could be taken as an expression of these individuals’ swummum bonum. When 
she mentioned the matter to me, I encouraged her to continue, and was able to suggest 
improvements in the method of procedure for collecting and recording her data. The 
first group of answers was turned over to me, expecting that it would be supplemented 
later, in the hope that I might be able to make an analytic study of her material. 
The war intervened, but I have not forgotten the possible interest that such a study 
might have. I make this acknowledgment of Miss Miller’s part in this paper, and 
express the hope that there still walk our campuses students whose initiative and 
interest have not been killed by the archaic methods that survive in too many class 
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and there mentions Socrates and Aristotle is not in itself syr- 
prising, considering the high academic level of some of the 
members of the groups, nor do the references to the Christian idea] 
suggest that many, if any, have replied in a merely conventional 
way. 

An eifort was made to translate the problem of the swmmum 
bonum into terms of the experience of individuals living at the 
present time. It was seen that though ‘‘the world is so full of a 
number of things’’, the circumstances of even the most favored 
individual placed a limit upon what he could possess and en 
joy, and that, in the happiest event, one’s station in life, by 
imposing a certain number of unavoidable relations and duties, 
closed the door upon one’s enjoyment of a vast number of other 
worthy and beautiful things. From this concrete point of view, 
it was evident that the variations, the expansions and contrac- 
tions, in the conditions of life were likely to bring within the 
compass of an individual’s reach now more, now less, of the 
unrealized goods of life, and that, to a certain extent, there always 
remained a certain range within which a choice might be exercised 
as to what the things were that, in this way, should enrich or 
impoverish the individual’s fortune. It is in relation to this com- 
mon experience that we all come to regard some things as having 
more worth than others, and to have some, vague or defined, 
notion of a criterion or standard with reference to which we make 
such judgments as these. In the very process of living, then, it 
was seen that a seale of values is more or less consciously con- 
structed by the individual, and that on this scale some of life’s 
values are ranked higher than others. 

The question of a supreme value or swmmum bonum, it was 
thought, could be stated in terms of this common experience, and 
it was desirable to find a way of stating it that should be free 
from svbsidiary and associated questions. Particularly was it 
necessary to avoid identifying it, by a natural human weakness, 
with whatever it is at the moment that one particularly desires 
and has not got. To have done that would have been to confuse 
the dynamic forces that reside in the swmmum bonum and which 
give rise to that divine discontent which leaves us no rest until 
the circumstances of life are moulded into its pattern, with the 
nature of the ideal itself. Or it would have thrown the protec- 
tion of the ideal over the vulgar dissatisfactions that torment 
so many aimless and drifting souls in our modern world. Some 
of these latter may perhaps be detected in our list of subjects, 
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but the great majority have grounded their answers in the more 
mniversal experiences of human life. 

As to the form the interrogation took, it may be necessary to 
remind the reader that the brochure of the late Professor Drum- 
mond on The Greatest Thing in the World was more generally 
known fifteen years ago than it is to-day, and that the phrase 
that serves as its title had awakened in the popular mind some 
notion of a controlling power or force of a moral sort in the 
lives of men, and, therefore, fo make it not unfamiliar with the most 
general idea that underlies the moralists’ term, the swnmum 
honum. Utilizing this accident, it was thought that materials 
for an answer to the ethical problem in whi ‘his inquiry origi- 
nated could be gathered if people were ap,roached along this 
already familiar path. They were, therefore, asked what in their 
most serious thought the greatest thing in the world was, what 
was greatest for the individual and social life of men. The investi- 
cation was, as I said, a personally conducted inquiry, and it was, 
therefore, possible to clear up any misunderstanding or vague- 
ness in question or reply at the time it occurred, thus avoiding 
one of the limitations of the questionnaire method. It was some- 
times found helpful to explain that by ‘‘the greatest thing’’ was 
meant that which, if one possessed it, would compensate for the 
loss of other owned or ownable goods, or that would enhance all 
other present or future goods. The generally high average intel- 
ligence of the group simplified the procedure considerably, and 
the answers may be fairly taken as the replies of the individuals 
to the obvious intent of the question. 


II 

Of the fifty-one subjects of this study twenty-six are women 
and twenty-five men. An effort was made to secure the ages of 
the individuals in each of these groups, and, considering the per- 
sonal method of the investigation, the results are a testimony to 
the skill with which the inquiry was conducted. Approximately 
three-fourths of the women and two-third of the men stated their 
ages, that is, eighteen out of the tweny-six women and sixteen 
out of the twenty-five men, leaving eight women and nine men for 
whom no age is stated. The recorded ages for the women range 
from twenty to seventy-five, and for the men from fourteen to 
fifty-five. The averages for these groups respectively are 32.8 
and 30.4, and the medians 26.5 and 25.* 





2The records are not sufficiently complete to make possible a classification of the 
subjects under the rubrics of ‘‘married’’ and ‘‘unmarried.’’ They are also incomplete 
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The occupation of an individual, in the absence of special 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances, is a rough measure of 
his social and educational status, and also of his native capacity 
or so-called intelligence. It is particularly fortunate, therefore. 
that the record is complete in this respect for the men, and. 
with a single exception, complete for the women. The follow- 
ing tabulation lists the oceupaiions for each of these groups and 
it indicates the number of subjects engaged in each. 


TABLE I 


Women Men 

Occupation No. Occupation N 
l. Writer of fiction, poetry, critic ] ] Philosopher “Ome rtticey Tree l 
SS rer eee ‘i 6 Sl ee ee ee 5 
3. Instructor in psychology......... 1 SS Perr eee . 
4. Teacher in High School.. 4 i x d Dawihiek ege kee s l 
i IED, os accu cae eawdwewwees 7 5. Corporation lawyer .......... 1 
6. Housemaid.......... 2 Di. Eo am sdrenme dita has ] 
7. Trained nurse ......... : 1 a, Pe OE ci dcccwsecues l 
8. Rooming-house keeper ..... l 8. Hospital interne ............ ] 
9. Great grandmother 1 9. Social Settlement worker.... l 
10. ‘*Gab room’’ matron 1 RO, CHOPRYMIOM ooo sc cesccsceces 2 
is IND a: hb’ a saree dk ae & 1 11. Commercial traveler ] 
— 12. Lumberman........ l 
J) Pee eee ee 26 13. Banker.... l 
TG. «<5 aeeewaaiel oe 


According to their statements of what the swmmuwm bonwm is 
our subjects may be classified into nine groups. I have endeav 
ored to select terms for the ideals which are descriptive of the 
essential meaning of the subjects’ formulations, but this has 
involved the process of interpretation. But since no classification 
is possible apart from interpretation, it is not the method but the 
“are with which it is carried out that is really important. Later, 
I give the data in greater detail so as to render possible a check- 
ing of the results to which the discussion leads; I can only say 
now that I have exercised every care possible to me to keep all 
the classifications and interpretations as objective as the nature 
of the case allowed. 

I have added to the several groups the number of our subjects 
who belong to the group, and also the percentage value of this 





for the ‘‘nationality’’ or ‘‘racial connectious’’ of the individuals, and the same is 
true for ‘‘education.’’ It will be seen from the several ‘‘occupations’’ of both the 
men and women that our group is educationally high. Any similar investigation would 
have to be more completely planned in its details, although none, I think, could be 
carried out much better with respect to the main question. A good many illuminating 
characteristics of the individuals have been included, and this has made the interpreta 
tion of statements in many cases easier. 
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s 8 ° . ° 
pecial number in relation to the total number. The numbers in paren- 
mre Of theses indicate the numbers of individuals that belong to the sub- 
‘pacity divisions of the groups to which they are attached. 
refore, 
l, and. TABLE II 
‘Ollow- ; Group No. PC. Summum Bonum 
S and I 10 19.6 Orthodox religious view 
a. Active form: Service (5) 
b. .Passive form: Faith (5) 
II 9 17.6 Love 
III s 15.6 Hedonistie view 
a. Active form: Pursuit of pleasure (5) 
N b. Passive form: Contentment (3) 
1 IV 8 15.6 Educational aims 
a. Active form: Development of intellectual 
8 ability (3) 
b. Passive form: Information (5) 
] \ x 15.6 Ideals 
l a. Historie (4) 
1 b. Political-social (3) 
ce. Undetermined as to source (1) 
VI 3 5.8 Health 
< VII 3 5.8 Self-realization 
VIII l 1.9 Adolescent 
: [X l 1.9 None 
25 In the following Table has been collected in a synoptic view all 
the information that is available on the data, in a form that enables 
mM 18 a checking of all classifications and interpretations contained in this 
leav paper. I have taken the Groups listed in Table IT as the basis 
the the main classification, and in each Group have placed the 
has individuals who belong therein, adding such further information 
tion as sex, age where possible, occupation, a characterization of the 
the individual, and a statement of the swmmwm bonwm in the indi- 
iter, vidual’s own words. The individuals are referred to by the 
eck capital letters of the alphabet, and the sex is indicated by the 
say small added letters w and m, the former indicating ‘‘woman’’ and 
. b J >» 
all the latter ‘‘man’’. 
are TABLE III 
Sub- 
04 Group ject Age Occupation Characterization Summum Bonum 
: Ia Hw 40 Trained nurse Service: by forgetting 
this oneself in helping 
others one best accom- 
he plishes her ideal. 
the Iw Student Service including that 
ould rendered for love be- 
| be tween husband and 
Ao wife, mother or father 
a and child, also for love 


of country, humanity, 
or any religion. 
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Sub- 
Group ject Age Occupation 

Jw Rooming-house 
keeper 

Hm Business man 

Im Research student 

Ib Ew 75 Great grand- 

mother 

Fw 23 High school 
teacher 

Fm Commercial trav- 
eler 

Gm 45 Lumberman 

Gw 56 Matron 

II Aw 25 High school 

teacher 

Bw High school 
teacher 

Am Student 

Bm 55 Banker 

Cm 24 Hospital interne 





TABLE 


I1I—Continued. 


Characterization 
Widow. Gave up life of 
luxury to educate her 
four children. 


Wife and baby. Has a 
high school education. 


Troubled with illness, 
financial embarrass- 
ments, and  profes- 
sional difficulties. 

In moderate’ cireum- 
stances. Simple ma- 
ternal old lady who 


spends her life in do- 
ing things for her 
grandchildren and 
neighbors. 

Clever, witty, attractive. 
Good  conversational- 
ist, bright, successful. 
Daughter of Metho- 
dist minister, but not 
quite orthodox. 

Wife and baby. More 
interested in sporting 


columns of the news- 
paper than anything 
else. 

Wealthy. Lutheran. Very 


popular member of 
different lodges; half- 
degree Mason; active 
in social, religious, 
and philanthropic af- 
fairs. 


3right, popular, ambi- 
tious to become a 
writer of fiction and 
poetry. 


Content with life, popu- 
lar, interested. 
Friendly, very likeable, 
sympathetic. 
Home life ideal; 
children in college. 
Very brilliant. A _ soli- 
tary person with few 
friends and wrapped 
up in his work. 


two 


Summum Bonum 
Raising and educating my 
children is the greatest 
thing in the world for 


me. I can’t speak for 
others. 

Love of my fellowmen. 
The greatest crime jg 
to hurt one’s fellow 
men; if I can help 


anyone I want to know 
about it. 

Freedom to work and to 
serve others. 


The Christian life. 


Belief in Jesus Christ. 


I think to be a Christian 
and to live a consistent 
Christian life would b« 
the happiest kind of 
existence. 

Faith in Jesus Christ. 


My hope and expectation 
for the future life. 


Love. 


Love. 
Congenial human iove. 
Love. 


Love. 
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9 
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28 


30 


40 


23 
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TABLE I1i—Continued. 


Occupation 


Student 


Seotch Presby- 


terian minister 


Housewife 


Housewife 


Housewife 


None stated 
Student 


Housewife 


Housewife 
Student 
Housewife 


Characterization 
Very conscientious and 
sensitive; shy and re- 
tiring, with a culti- 
vated cordiality  to- 
ward everyone. 
Interested only in his 
school and church work 
and his fiancée. Seri- 
ous minded, few 
friends, ambitious. 
Abrupt, brusque, bright. 
Wrapped up in his 
work, desiring to help 
everyone without re- 
gard to creed or na- 
tionality. 
Wife of unsuccessful 


druggist. Cheerful, 
sympathetic. Every- 
one goes to her with 
their troubles. Am- 


bitious for seff and 
children. 

President of two card 
clubs and member of a 
third. Model house- 
wife and homemaker. 
Hospitable and enter- 
tains charmingly. 

Wife of a get-rich-quick 
semi-millionaire. y. 
restless woman, never 
at home unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 
Two children. 

Sister of Rw. 

Quiet, reticent, keen- 
witted. 

A butterfly, fascinating- 
ly attractive to men, 
with a naive. child- 
like, frank manner, a 
lover of dancing, thea- 
tres, and pretty 
clothes. Married her 
wealthiest suitor, not 
the one she really 
eared for. 

Very happy wife of Bm. 


Popular socially; great 
lover of beauty and 
artist of some ability; 
keen intellect, quick 
reader of people and 
situations ; sympa- 
thetic, tolerant. Wife 
of university profes- 
sor. 


Summum Bonum 


Love. 


Love. 


Love. 


Love. 


Happiness really, but this 


is best arrived at in 
the pursuit of pleasure. 


Happiness. 


Happiness. 

Pleasure based on Omar 
Khayyam. 

Money. 


Contentment. 
Peace with oneself. 
Charity. 












Group 
IVa 


IVb 


Sub- 
ject 
Ow 


Qw 


Qm 
Rm 


Rw 


Mm 


Age 


40 


23 


23 
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TABLE lUI—Continued. 


Occupation Characterization 
Student 
and psychology. 


Graduate student After getting arts de- 
gree, was content for 
two years to live a life 
of social functions, 
parties, teas, dances 
Traveled in the Orient. 
On return was rest- 
less and was persuaded 
to take up graduate 
work in which she be- 


eame_ keenly _inter- 
ested. 
Teacher of physi- Her work deals mostly 
eal culture with mental! and 
physical defectives. 
*nstructor in psy- Was student in theoiogi- 
chology cal seminary. 
Graduate student 
Student Sister of Mw. It was 
she who put the ques- 
tion to the latter. 
She had asked a num- 
ber of others, for she 
remarked, ‘‘ Everyone 
else (excepting Mw) 
I have asked have 
answered ‘love.’ ’’ 
Student An assistant in psychol- 
ogy. 
Research student Specializing in psychol- 
ogy. 
Philosopher 
Social settlement Went through college on 
worker scholarships and fel- 
lowships. Took his 
Master’s. 
Psychologist 
Musician Good education and busi- 
ness training. Has 
traveled. Is a scoffer 
at religion when 


pushed by his narrow- 
minded relatives. A 
professed atheist. 





















Summum Bonum 


Specializing in sociology To discover all the ability 


one has in any line, to 
develop it to the ut 
most, and to make the 
most of one’s oppor 
tunities. 

To find out what you can 
do and do it as well as 
you can. 


A trained imagination 


To understand the world 


I only know there is 
physical world I know 
through my senses. My 
aim is to find out all I 
ean about this. I have 
no ideal, individual or 
social. 

Knowledge. 


Plasticity. 


Receptivity, including ap 
preciation. 

The Aristotelian ideal. 

The Socratic ideal. 


To study the ideals of the ; 
best (most virile) men 
of the ages and follow 
them out. 

The ideal of Christ. 
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TABLE Ili—Continued. 
Oceupation Characterization Summum Bonum 
Student Self-supporting, an or- Universal peace. 
phan, specializing in 
ancient languages. 
Graduate student Member of Phi Beta Absolute democracy. 


Psychology in- 
structor 


Psychology in- 
structor 


Mechanic 


Housemaid 


Housemaid 


Corporation law- 
yer 


Methodist min- 
ister 


Writer of fiction, 
poetry, critic 
Student 


Housewife 


Kappa and Sigma Psi 
German. Research in 
psychology. 

Canadian. Peace in Purope with a 
settlement on terms of 
the Allies. I would 
have to think awhile 
before giving my sub- 
jective ideal. 


Canadian; has strong To have ideals and fight 
personal war sympa- for them. 
thies 
Suffers from rheuma- Health; with health one 
tism. could do everything; 
without it, nothing. 
German. Health. At first she said 
eyesight, but after 
thinking about it over- 
night changed her 
answer to health. 
Health is the greatest 


thing in the world. 
Has been very success- Finding out the possibil- 


ful. A university ities within oneself and 
graduate. working to _ realize 
them. In this way one 


best helps himself and 
his neighbor. 

Has The development of the 

spirit, the study and 

realization of its possi- 
bilities, apart from 
mere morality. 

A self-made person liv- The development of the 

ing in a small town. spirit. 

Junior in high school. To get as much out of 
life as possible as you 
go along, to have as 
good a time as you can. 
Yes, there are lots of 
serious things in life, 


College graduate. 
two sons, one getting 
his Ph.D. 


but you needn’t be 
long-faced about it. 
The wife of a wealthy I don’t know. I have 


lawyer. Two children. often thought about it. 


A charming society Sometimes I have 
woman. thought love, some- 
times happiness, and 
sometimes the higher 
development cf one’s 


possibilities, and some- 
times I have thought 
service, but every time 
I have changed my 
mind, now I don’t 
know. 
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The occupational distribution of the subjects of this study 
(Table I), considering the smallness of the numbers and certain 
obvious specialized cultural features of the group as a whole, 
is interesting on account of its wide range. This fact raises the 
question whether the influences of modern education, current 
social ideals, ete., are positive factors in encouraging a greater 
diversity in the economic activities of modern men and women. 
In the total group of fifty-one persons twenty-three different 
occupations are represented, giving an average of 2.2 
occupation. This tendency to spread that is characteristic of 
the whole group is evident also in the separate groups of men 
and women. Among the twenty-six women, ten occupations are 
represented; among the twenty-five men, thirteen occupations 
are represented. On the basis of this classification, the averages 
for these groups respectively are 1.9 and 2.9. The tendency to 
spread, indicated by these averages, is higher for men and lower 
for women in relation to the total group, and the tendency is 
about one-and-one half times, or 150 per cent, more pronounced 
among the men than it is among the women. 

Table II shows the distribution of all the subjects in their 
relation to the various moral ideals the were formulated in the 
replies of the subjects themselves. These ideals or summa bona 
fall into nine fairly distinguishable groups. The order of their 
arrangement, based on the number of subjects making similar 
statements, is a rough indication of the range of ethical ideals 
of the group, but the per cent column gives a more accurate meas- 
ure of the degree of preference that is accorded each group. 
Ignoring for the present the differences in value that belong to 
the different groups, the fifty-one subjects, distributed on the 
principle of averages over the nine groups, show a tendency to 
spread that is indicated by the figure 5.6. If we compare this 
figure with the average distribution of the total group accord- 
ing to occupations (2.2), on the basis of the relation that each of 
these figures has to the total number of subjects (51), it will be 
seen that tendency to spread is represented in the former by the 
figure 10, and in the latter by the figure 4. That is to say, the 

10 
tendency is two and one-half (—) times as great in the economic 
4 
as in the moral activities of our subjects. The same result is 
arrived at if the averages for the two activities are compared on 
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0.6 
a per cent basis (—— X 100), that is to say, in this case the 


99 
aid 


tendency in percentage is represented by the figure 250. Apply 


ng these figures to our subjects, it may be said that this group of 


persons are two and one-half or 250 per cent more responsive to 


changes that are taking place in their environment in matters 


of business than they are in questions of morals; or, from another 


wint of view, that these figures are a measure of their readi 
ess to adapt their conduct to their contemporary situation in 


the economie and the moral sphere of their life respectively. It 
mav seem that the figures are high, but it is the most conserva- 


ve that an analysis of the data enables us to make. For example, 
ere is a stronger tendency on the part of our subjects to dis 

ite themselves in the first five groups, forty-three or 84 per 
nt of the total number belonging here. If, moreover, we were 


to take into account the fact that special circumstances possibly 


perated to determine some among the last four groups, the 
hability is increased that, with a larger number of subjects, 
tendency to a narrower distribution would be emphasized, 
nd, therefore, that this trend would be represented by a larger 


igure, 


This pronounced conservatism in the moral as compared with 


the larger freedom in the economic relations of our subjects is 


problem which cannot be passed by. What I have to say about 


t should be taken merely as an enumeration of certain factors 
that would have to be included in a more complete discussion than 
the limited data at my disposal makes possible. 


i referred above to education as a possible factor in account- 


ing for the diversity of occupations of the subjects of this study. 
To make this reference more concrete, it may perhaps be said 
that if the rise and growth of the State and Municipal Universities, 
which has been so conspicuous a feature of the educational 
development of this country in the last half-century, are an 
expression of the economic demand fur better and more diversely 
trained individuals in agriculture and the mechanic arts, in busi- 
ness and banking, ete., the administration of these institutions 


ould naturally tend to encourage the wider economic distribu- 


tion of the youth of the country. In the period preceding their 
organization, education was almost exclusively confined to courses 
in the liberal arts, and to training for the so-called learned pro- 
fessions. The State and Municipal Universities were a visible 
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sign that we had departed from an older social and economic 
tradition, and they provided a practical means by which the youth 
eould break away from this tradition which confined education 
to what Cicero called the cultura animi,—the culture of the soul. 
It is an interesting question if the more recent educational ideals 
have influenced the attitude that is taken toward moral questions, 
and, if so, what the nature of that influence has been. It is a 
large question and goes beyond the popular notion that State 
Universities are ‘‘Godless institutions,’’ and that in this respect 
they stand in unfavorable contrast to the older foundations and 
the so-called Christian colleges which are still not without some 
tincture of the spirit which leads men ostentatiously to pray at 
the ancient altars and to give thanks that they are not ‘‘as other 
men or even as this publican.’’ The matter cannot be disposed 
of in that way, for the changes that produced the State Universities 
are changes in the public mind to which the endowed institutions 
are equally responsive. In all types of higher education there 
is a decided increase of interest in practical business and eco- 
nomic questions, and improved facilities are provided for the 
expert discussion of these questions; but it is equally certain 
that in the same period there is a decreased interest in moral 
questions, and a failure to encourage, and a failure to provide 
expert guidance in, the investigation and discussion of these 
questions. It is, therefore, not surprising that our data provide 
evidence that the modern man and woman are more skilled in 
thinking about and dealing with economic questions than they 
are in thinking about and dealing with moral ones. If it is true 
that modern education fails to provide the means of training in 
ethical thinking that is at all commensurate with the complexity 
of the problems of modern life, it is certainly pertinent to ask 
if there is anywhere the recognition of the need of training in 
independent thinking about these problems? Is there no 
responsibility in these matters that is definitely educational? 
If there is, what are the ways in which the obligation is being 
met? 

Another way of interpreting the figures is according to the 
view that one takes of the morai life. It may be held, for example, 
that there is nothing surprising in the conservative reactions of 
our subjects in the field of morals since exactly that result might 
be anticipated from the nature of the moral life itself. This 
position may be held in two different forms which agree in a 
very superficial way and which are radically opposed in princi- 
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Je. The more scientific form maintains that the moral organiza- 
tion of life, because it must wait upon the development of all the 
other economic, social, aesthetic, intellectual interests of man, 
must necessarily lag behind, until at least a fair degree of 
stability has been reached in these main lines of the race’s cul- 
ture. From this point of view, it will be pointed out that the 
period covered by our statistics was one of acute changes in the 
economic, social, and political history of the world, and that, there- 
fore, the opportunity was not ripe for a revaluation of the moral 
cains and losses which these changes entailed. 

lhe other form bases itself upon the supposititious identity 
{ morals throughout the race, either because, from the begin- 
ning of his existence on this planet, man is endowed with a moral 
nature which is essentially the same for all races and ages, or 
because, being born without any tendency toward the good life, 
man is dependent for his moral character upon the conformity 
f his life to a moral law which is externally formulated and 
evealed by a supra-human authority. In both cases, progres- 
sive moral improvement is denied, and also the possible existence 
of differentiated moral types. If we use the term development to 
include both these ideas, we may say that, in the former case, 
development is denied on the ground of an inborn moral faculty 
which, like the eye or the ear, can function only after its own 
original nature, and which, like the other faculties, can exercise 
itself only within the configuration determined by its nature. The 
only change it can admit are variations in the degree of perfec- 
tion with which the moral nature expresses itself under the limit- 
ing conditions of space and time, that is to say, circumstances; 
what it cannot admit is that the moral life in the individual and 
the race undergoes development, in the sense that morality can 
ever be of a higher order in one individual or race than it is in 
another. Similarly, development has to be denied by those who 
hold that the moral law is a legislation on the behalf of man by 
an external authority. Unlike the case we have just considered, 
however, this denial does not rest upon the unchanging character 
of the moral nature but upon the unalterable forms of the moral 
law. Good and bad, right and wrong, for this view, are terms 
which measure the degree of one’s successful obedience to the 
law’s requirements, the measure of one’s skill, we may say, in 
behaving in a certain prescribed way. The essence of morality, 
from this point of view, is ‘‘playing the game’’, and it makes 
little difference in principle whether you illustrate it by ericket 
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or bridge; in any case, the moral law is a book of rules and its 
sanctions a list of penalties for failure to observe them. <Asg in 
the other form, the difference between one man and another, from 
the moral point of view, is a difference that was described by the 
term variation, so, in the present, the variations are quantitative 


in character, depending upon whether an individual accurately 
follows more or fewer of the rules expressly formulated in the 
book of the law. 

[ have sketched briefly several ways in which the normality 
of the comparatively narrow range of moral ideals of our subjects 
may be defended. The defense has rested, particularly in the 
last two cases, upon a denial of the applicability of the principle 
of development to the moral life. The first may or may not 
involve such a denial. !f it did, it would be assimilated to the 
first of the two latter views, being, indeed, but a variation of it. 
In contrast to these positions, there is the genetic view of ethics 
which holds that morals, like all the phenomena of life, undergoes 
development, and that with advancement in individual and racial! 
culture, new and better types of morality emerge.* Do the facts 
classified in Table II favor one more than the other of these con 
trasted positions? Do they suggest an absolutist or a develop 
mental theory of the moral life? 

In answering this question, I shall confine myself to the 
mimimum assertion that the facts in question warrant, namely, 
that they give no support to the absolutist interpretation of 
morals in the two main forms mentioned above. I shall not 
consider if they support the developmental view. I shall not do 
so because the data are sufficient only to create a presumptior 
in favor of this view, and such a presumption would, in any ease, 
exist if the opposed position is shown to be untenable, sinc 
morals either do or do not develop with the development of the 
race. 

rom the absolutist point of view, there are two requirements 
that the summum bonum must meet: first, it must be identical in 
principle however differently it is phrased by different individ 
uals; second, it must be uniform in application for all individuals 
however different the conditions of their life may be. It is, of 
course, true, that the uniformity of the ideal follows from its 
identity within the group, but there is an advantage in mention 
ing the two requirements separately because the demand for 
uniformity, although a dependent requirement, has assumed a 
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predominance in practical ethics that has often led to a total 
3 in failure to keep clearly in mind the principle which justifies it. 
Looked at pragmatically, absolutism always runs the risk of be 
the ming formalistic, of being satisfied with an outward conformity, 
Hive forgetting the principle which, on its own theory, gives value to 
ely “1 behavior whatever. lor these reasons it will be well to 
th: ynsider each of these requirements separately. 
And first as to the identity of the swmmum bonum. It may be 
ity mtended, I think, that if, for any reason, the moral life is to 
ete he excluded from the region of the facets which are subject to 
the nge, and which, in the process of change, emerge in new and 
pli more complex forms, some evidence for this exclusion ought to 
not discernible in our classification. For example, it ought to 
he he possible to reduce the number of categories below the recorded 
it. mber, and to show that the diminished list is, in reality, only 
ics | variant expression of the one invariable and fundamental prin 
eg ple of the moral life. I spoke above of the possibility of this, 
ial ( it were admitted that special conditions determined some of the 
ts itegores that fall at the end of the list. [ven if we were to 
1 eliminate the last four eategories (Groups VI-IX), there would 
p till remain the fact that 84 per cent of our subjects were dis ( 
buted among the first five categories (Groups I-V). This is 
r till too wide a seattering to fulfill the conditions of proof of 
absolutist theory, especially since there seems to be no way 
reducing this number much, if any, below that number. But 
} ven if that were possible, we should be no nearer the required 
LO proof, or the approach to such, so long as any of the categories 
: remained refractory and maintained their right to exist coor 
e, nately with the rest. I do not believe there is any way by which 
is possible to get rid of the codrdinate relation from our list 
that does not involve an essential perversion of the data (‘Table 
(Il) which it summarizes. A plurality of ideals would still remain, 
and that is quite fatal to the absolutist theory. 
The same conclusion is reached if we examine our data with 
; reference to the uniformity of the ideal. That uniformity should 
cxist within the separate groups is what is to be expected, since 
ich of them includes only those individuals from the number of 
ur subjects in whom the uniform operation of an indicated ideal 





is detected. It was not always easy, however, to determine the 
classification of some of our subjects, because doubt sometimes 
xisted whether the same or similar forms of expression always 
meant for different individuals the same thing. If, for example, 
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we compare the statement of Fm, ‘‘to be a Christian, to live a 
consistent Christian life’’, with that of Nm, ‘‘the Christian idea]’’. 
one would say offhand that there was essential agreement between 
the two. The former, however, is classified under Ia and the 
latter under Va. The reason for this is that, if we took into account 
the information that is tabulated under ‘‘Characterization”’’ jy 
each case, it did not seem possible that these two persons could 
possibly be saying the same thing. Fm, a commercial traveler 
whose chief interests ran to sporting news, seemed obviously not 
to have had any special opportunities for meaning by what he 
said anything more than the orthodox ecclesiastical view of Chris. 
tianity, the submissive type of religion, and, like others of his 
own class, he seemed to mean this either as a compensation for 
the defects which at times he was aware of in his own organized 
life, or as a workable means of diminishing the obstacles he some 
times met in the way of business. We may even say that he 
sincerely believed in the ideal which he found it difficult or impos. 
sible to follow, and that he was not at all backward in bearing his 
testimony that the Christian people were the ‘‘salt of the earth’’. 
Nm, a musician with a good education and business training, who 
had also traveled, had definitely reacted against everything that 
F'm put into his ideal. The ecclesiastical view he scoffs at when 
ever it is urged upon him by ‘‘his narrow minded relations’’ 
Like not a few others who find no savor in current religion, he 
assumed an atheistical pose as a means of protecting himself 
against the irritations of persons whose emotions were all engaged 
in the postural attitudes that have grown up around the religious 
life. When, however, he states his own position, it is ‘‘the Chris 
tian ideal’’ that has positive value, a phrase which is as neutral 
with respect to the source or origin of the ideal as, for example, 
are the Socratic and Aristotelian ideals. From these considera 
tions, it seemed preposterous to interpret Nm’s statement, on the 
ground of its verbal similarity, in the same way as that of I'm, 
and it seemed possible to classify him most accurately with others 
who take over an ideal from some historic source, the value of 
such ideals resting in each case upon their success in organizing 
the whole of life in a morally effective way. 

A detailed consideration of all the individuals in our list would 
place beyond question what the discussion of Fm and Nm enable 
us to emphasize, namely, that within each group is to be observed 
a uniformity which points to the operation throughout the group 
of an identical ideal, and that the separateness of the groups rests 
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upon the existence of a differentia in the individuals’ reactions 

ch establishes the several groups upon an independent founda- 
tion, that is, justifies us in regarding the enumerated ideals as 
coordinate species within the inclusive genus moral ideal. It will 
perhaps remove any misgivings that may exist on the latter point 
‘f some further details are given. Let us consider selected ideals 

the same way as we have considered selected individuals. In 
this latter instance, we said that uniformity in the functioning 
of the ideal justified us in inferring the identity of the ideal. The 
same principle may be carried over to our consideration of the 
roups, so that if there is no discoverable differentia between 
rroups, it would be necessary to regard them not as two but as 
one. I shall take Group II and Group IV for illustration. In 
each of these eases, the meaning of the ideal is based upon the 
uniformity of its operation in all the individuals who are placed 

the group. The identity of the groups would have to rest upon 
our ability to transfer the defined meaning, for example of ‘‘love’’ 
in Group II, to all the individuals in Group IV, without altering 
the meaning that the ideal of this latter group has for those who 
are classified under it, and vice-versa. If this is possible, we 
should say there is one group not two; if such a transference is 
not possible the groups are two not one. 

It is an interesting observation that in Group ITI the subjects 
seem not to entertain a doubt as to the meaning they wish to 
convey, and to hold that the word ‘‘love’’ is sufficient to convey 
that meaning to others. In only one instance are any limiting or 
defining words added, and I have taken Am’s statement, ‘‘con- 
genial human love’’, to be the sense of each of the subjects in this 
rroup. The summum bonum, then, is the mutual love of a man for 
a woman, and all the relations of privilege and duty that are based 
on that fact. It looks toward the establishment of the home as a 
social institution, as the medium through which love can be main- 
tained and express itself in widening circles in the surrounding 
community. About this there seems to be no doubt, and for these 
subjects the lack of it, or the failure to realize it, would mean the 
absence from their lives of that organizing principle which makes 
the good life possible for them. In Group IV the subjects sub- 
ordinate the emotional needs of their nature to the intellectual, 
and they find the highest good not in human companionship based 
on sex, but either in the development of their cognitive abilities 
(IV a), or in the extension of their knowledge of or about the 
world in which they live (IV b). To miss these aims would be 
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to lose what gives these individuals the largest and deepest good. 
the good to which all other goods are subordinate or secondary. 

With this understanding of the ideals of these groups clearly 
in mind, the question is if the needs and demands of those who 
belong to Group II would be met if, for example, an exceptional 
opportunity became available for the cultivation of the intellee 
tual life. Would they, in that event, be able to grasp the idea] 
of scholarship as the equivalent of ‘‘a congenial human love’’! 
On the other hand, would the subjects in Group IV accept the 
ideal human companion, the one who answered to all the changing 
moods of life as naturally as the tides to the moon, as the equiva 
cent of the scholarly life which they define as the greatest good 
of life? The answer that is to be given to these questions is not 
for a moment in doubt. No substitution of the one ideal for the 
other is at all possible. The ideals are psychologically different, 
they diverge along distinct lines which lead to an organization of 
characters which represent quite separate moral types. With 
this conclusion, the absolutist doctrine need not be further 
considered. 

It would not be dealing fairly with our data if nothing were 
said about Groups V-IX which, on account of the relatively few 
subjects belonging to them, may be supposed to be comparativels 
unimportant. This is true, I believe, only from the statistical 
point of view, for with a larger number of subjects it is barely) 
possible that the peicentage values of these groups would be 
considerably increased. For instance, Group VII, which repre 
sents a very ancient and academically respectable ideal (self 
realization), might reasonably be expected to make a_ better 
quantitative showing. We might expect this not merely for the 
reasons suggested, but because the modern man and woman are 
not inclined to take a conspicuously modest view of themselves. 
Certain educational and cultural tendencies of modern life also 
point in the same direction. That only three of our subjects are 
listed in this group came as a mild surprise, and I shall not take 
it amiss if the reader, having a penchant for reducing the total 
number of our categories, were to include these subjects in Group 
Va, on the ground that Aristotle may be claimed as the father 
of this view. 

Of the three subjects in Group VI, two are definitely known 
to suffer from physical ailments. From this fact, the importance 
of health for Vw would be economically accentuated because of 
its relation to her work as a housemaid, and for Vm because of 
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food, ‘ts relation to his work as a mechanic. Of this group, 66.6 per 
dary, cent are handicapped on account of physical disabilities, and it is 
early not all unreasonable that their view of the good life should be 
who colored by this fact. Under the drive and stress of modern eco 
ional nomie and social conditions, moreover, it may be presumed that 
lee there are large numbers who find the joys and rewards of life 
ideal | . npimng from them because, as they see, this prime condition of 
7e”"? health is denied them. It is.after all not an unworthy ideal, it is, 
the moreover, not without moral significance, and, under changed con 
ring litions, it might take the chief place with those who, possessing it, 
iva organize their moral activities in some other way. And if we 
ood nterpret the word ‘‘health’’ in its broadest signification, the 
not mmum bonum in question is not very different, if any, from 
the the Roman mens sana wt corpore sano. 


ent, Ym is the only representative of the adolescent group. He is 
fourteen vears of age and a junior in the high school. It seemed 
rth while to place him in a special group, first, because by so 
her loing attention could be called to a special class in the community 
m whom it would be instructive to ascertain what they are 


er thinking about moral questions, and, second, because it did not 
en m possible to put him in another group without brushing from 
el s statement the brightness and frankness which give it its indi- 
cal dual quality. The answer seems to be more closely connected 
‘ls th that of Yw than any other, and it might be included with it, 
be ere it not for the possibility that, with a larger number of sub- 
re ects, a strong tendency to divergence might develop. For this 
lf reason, it seems pertinent to say that if the high school youth 
er ere interrogated something more ethically constructive might 
iT emerge than what Judge Lindsey, whose experience is largely 
re onfined to cases that find their way into the Juvenile Court and 
S. hose educational advantages have been limited, in most instances, 
0 to the grammar grades, calls the ‘‘revolt of modern youth’’. Is 
e : there not here, perchance, a neglected educational opportunity? 
e Yw, who is the only subject in Group IX, suggests seriously 
u the possibility of what I may call a zero class. By this term I 
p : mean to denote an indeterminate number of individuals whose 
lives show a change from one aim to another according to the 

mood and need of the hour, the connection of these aims being 





the purely accidental one of being related to the life of a particular 
individual. I mean definitely to exclude from this group those 
individuals who merely drift, more or less consciously and with 
more or less directed skill, with the stream of a common life 
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with which theirs is temporally connected. These are morally 
nonsignificant persons at whichever extreme of the social scale 
they may be found. I refer rather to those for whom now one 
and now another value is the motivating agent of their conduct. 
and who are unable to recognize or discover any single principle 
inclusive enough to give unity to the whole course of their purpose- 
ful existence. This is a general description which gives the 
principle which would determine the classification of individuals 
in the group. There is really nothing frivolous about Yw, and 
her circumstances open up to her a constant series of opportunities, 
She is, for example, very different from Kw (IIIa) who, with 
very similar social and economic advantages, finds ‘‘ happiness 
through the pursuit of pleasure’’ as the greatest good in life. 
The statement of Yw is much more thoughtful. It indicates an 
interest beyond life’s immediate satisfactions and is the outcome 
0” previous reflection on what life means. ‘‘Love’’, ‘‘happiness”’ 
‘*the higher development of one’s possibilities’’, ‘‘service’’, are 
all mentioned as having been considered at one time or another, 
but none of these is capable of including under it all the creat 
variety of good that enters into Yw’s experience. Every time 
she reviews these alternatives she is unable to make a permanent 


decision, and ends only with the clear fact that she does not 
know. I have made some further inquiries to ascertain if this 
attitude is at all common, and the impression I have gained is 
that it is quite prevalent, and that it is held more or less con- 
sciously by a number of persons whose cultural and economic 
circumstances have little or nothing in common. 


IV 


The general summary and conclusions of this investigation, 
relevant to the present situation in morals, may be formulated as 
follows: 

1. There exist a plurality of moral ideals which are incapable 
of reduction to a single principle. The presumption, therefore, 
is that {a) as to origin they are separate and distinct, and (b) as 
to outcome they tend to the development of divergent types of 
moral character. 

2. These conclusions are opposed to a widespread notion that 
the moral life has a uniform nature and standardized modes of 
expression. This opinion assumes that the origin of morals is the 
same for all men, and that there are certain kinds of behavior 
that are moral and certain other kinds that are not. 
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» This notion is formulated and defended in what has been 
ed the absolutist theory of morals. This theory exists in two 
rms: one which maintains that man is born with a moral nature 
ch predetermines the moral behavior of the individual; the 
ther denying this asserts that morals is conformity of conduct 
a law which man himself does not formulate and which is pro- 
mulgated by an extra-human authority. This theory is committed 
the assumption of a ‘‘standard morals’’, either because the 
moral nature is the same for everyone, or because the one law 


; imposed on all alike. 

4. If we take the data of this investigation as an expression 
the existing moral needs and tendencies of man, the prevalence 
the absolutist theory may be considered as one of the reasons 
y the moral average, in comparison with other human activities, 
s so low, and why it is difficult to arouse an active interest in 
moral problems. One does not waste time in discussing questions 
that have reeeived a once-for-all answer. 

5. The contrast between the absolutist theory and the facts of 
the moral life explain why a distinct cleavage is visible between 
the younger and older generations in our day, and accounts for 
the ‘‘grave eoncern’’ of the one, and the ‘‘happy optimism”’ of 
the other. Ym seems to be speaking unconsciously for his genera- 
tion when he tells us that it is really morally shocking ‘‘to be 
long-faced’’ about serious things. 

6. The popular notion of morals which finds its support in the 
absolutist theory, because it looks upon morals as something to 
be defended and enforced, has developed a censorship of conduct 
which is as intolerant as anything known in the history of man. 
[t is equally objectionable in whatever form it works, whether 
through government, business, the daily press, and boards of con- 
trol of edueational and commercial enterprises, or through secret 
organizations, the gossiping chatter of social clubs (men’s and 
women’s), or the fanatical activities of individuals. The objection 
to it, whatever its form, is that it springs from a terrible ignorance 
both of the nature and needs of the moral life, and is provocative 

f most of the suspicion, malignity, and ill-will which are making 
of life a eup of bitterness which there is increasing danger large 
numbers will refuse to pass on to future generations. 

7. The notion, moreover, is as immoral as it is ignorant. It 
is immoral because it has made impossible the doing of moral 
deeds in the light of day, and has driven large numbers of morally 
earnest men and women underground, and have forced them into 
devious obscure paths if they are not to be deprived of their 
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right to self-determination. It has led moreover to the develop. 
ment of a mocking and spurious freedom, and has introduced into 
modern life a principle, as disruptive intellectually as it is devas. 
tating morally, which is found on the lips of the young and 
the old, the respectable and the disreputable, namely, ‘‘you can 
do anything you please, so long as you don’t get found out’’. |; 
is a perfectly contemptible principle just because it illustrates so 
well how readily our moral censors are willing to allow whole 
droves to go indiscriminately to the devil if only the forma] 
correctness of their position is not questioned. 

8. To what a ruin the moral life is reduced in this process 
can be seen no better than by talking to the more intelligent and 
morally serious persons of one’s acquaintance. Amid all the welter 
of morai chaos around, some simplification is for them necessary, 
and some law of life has to be formulated which shall relieve them 
from the grosser evils and baser subterfuges to which the majority 
are driven. What a commentary upon the present situation in 
morals it is that such persons have been forced into the backwaters 
of the moral life, and are compelled to remain morally inactive 
because the liberating messages of Hammurabi, the Jewish proph 
ets, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Confucius, Buddha, have 
been reduced to the barren and blighting requirement: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not offend against the notions of thy neighbor.’’ 

9. The material of this study, on its theoretical side, points 
to some form of ethical pluralism. Whether such a theory could 
be formulated which is free from the objections that have been 
urged against the modern metaphysical pluralisms, say, from 
Leibnitz to James Ward, is beyond my present purpose and ability 
to inquire. What seems evident is that the concrete individual 
eannot be much longer snubbed by our ethical philosophers, and 
that our thinking on moral questions will eventually express itself 
in some form of humanistic doctrine. 
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HE history of the sciences is the history of the development 
Tot scientific method. Such phenomena as the flash of light 
ning, the fall of an apple to the ground, the process of birth 
nd death have been with us always, experienced alike by primi- 
tive man and by those of us who live to-day. But as a result of 
the development of methods for enlarging these personal experi- 
nees, we have come to recognize the underlying processes of 
vhich each experience is merely an example—a single, isolated, 
and relatively insignificant expression. 

Especially in the field of chemistry and the medical sciences, 
where the findings of the investigator are promptly incorporated 
o the daily routine of the practitioner, is the importance of 
method or technique recognized. In fact the term technique has 
here become almost synonymous with scientific accuracy. And 
in these fields, too, we can see especially clearly the accretive 
nature of scientific progress, the possibilities of new groupings 
or rearrangement of the elements constantly under investigation, 
through the development of some fresh approach. 

But if we turn to the social sciences (and I am thinking 
especially of social psychology and sociology — sciences which 
touch intimately the field of human thought and feeling) we find 
a condition that is quite at variance with that in the supposedly 
more ‘‘exact’’ fields of research. Though problems have been 
nowhere more imminent, we find here ne uncompromising attack 
upon them; though the need for research is nowhere more clearly 
indicated, we have been unable here to point either to outstand- 
ing discoveries or to a method that gives promise of such dis- 
coveries. It is only in the ‘‘exact’’ sciences, where there has been 
little within the experience of the investigator to hinder his 
investigation, that we can trace the development of a consistent 
In these fields there has been no per 
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and scientific approach. 
sonal prejudice to dictate the interpretation of data. 
works here with material that is relatively unrelated to his 
life, and therefore his findings, whatsoever they may be, 
in themselves, matters of personal indifference and so arouse no 







emotional concern. 
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The social sciences, however, offer material of another sort. 
These deal with phenomena of which each individual is himself 
a part; they touch processes whose investigation concerns not 
only the life of the investigator but also the lives of those about 
him, especially those whom he has been taught to think of as 
particularly related to himself. Thus the material of the social] 
sciences is intimate and personal and close to the emotional life 
of man—that vast body of material of which each of us has first- 
hand knowledge but which has nevertheless remained through- 
out the centuries the terra incognita of scientific research. As a 
result, in the social sciences we have no clear-cut, orderly, func- 
tional fields. Instead, the material has remained scattered, 
amorphous, aud uncoordinated. While chemistry and physics 
have been revolutionizing our objective or sensory world, our 
subjective or feeling world has remained relatively the same. We 
still go to war and oppress our neighbors; we still live in a 
welter of emotional confusion anc misunderstanding, troubled 
by the same problems of social ineptitude that were the concern 
of Plato. And whether the phenomenon is an insignificant 
family quarrel or a world war, whether it is a crime wave or a 
wave of pseudo-religious emotionalism, social science has 
remained equally impotent. In the absence of adequate method 
or technique it has had no place to set its feet, no fulerum to give 
it leverage. There has been an abundance of discussion and 
description, it is true, but active science means more than this; 
it means taking off one’s coat and setting to work until the phe- 
nomena have been reduced to the cause and effect sequence which 
forms the basis of all scientific control. And because we of the 
social sciences have evaded the challenge of the experimental 
method and have substituted either an emotional or a theoretical 
approach, there is lacking, in the field of social reactions, the 
history of a developing technique and the constructive under- 
standing of processes which must some day parallel our progress 
in the fields of chemistry and physics. 

That the requirements for scientific study can, however, be 
met within this field has already been demonstrated by the develop- 
ment of a laboratory basis for research—the ‘‘group method of 
analysis’? with which Dr. Trigant Burrow and his associates 
have been working over a period of years in the active investiga- 
tion of the genesis and meaning of social phenomena. Of this 
method Burrow has said: ‘‘The work of our group is not a 
theory of social values or a prescription for the betterment of 
social institutions. It is the definite analysis of social values and 
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cocial institutions as they exist. . . . It is an investigation, 
and what we are insisting upon with respect to social groups is 
this recourse to investigation, not a theory of what social groups 
should be or might become.’’ Here we find the first use of experi- 
ment in dealing with material which has heretofore been con- 
sidered outside the realm of science merely because we have 

acked adequate means for working with it. 
In The Social Basis of Consciousness, Dr. Burrow reports the 
levelopment and some of the findings of this research. As a 
iit of his studies he concludes that since the conditions to be 
estigated are social, they can be approached only from a 
sis that is also social. ‘‘For every individual arising amid 
influences of the social system is but a special application of 
social system about him. Whatever the code of the con- 
is, the individual is necessarily but an offprint of it—a new 
mpression of the original by-laws. There is, therefore, the need 
turn our attention not to the individuated excerpt of the sys- 
it to the original document wherein the system is primarily 
orth. There is the need to discard the individual form and 
eupy ourselves with the societal mould whereof the individual 

rm is but the subsequent reproduction. ’’ 
But in turning to the system of which the individual is an 
pression, we find that the experimenter is likewise an expres- 
of the same system. Thus the experimental approach 
mands that the experimenter himself become the subject of 
research. For his beliefs and prepossessions —his entire 
emotional life—is bound up in his material. In fact he is his 
material. And ‘‘we have not dealt with the social condition 
inalytically simply because, being a social condition, there is 
uvolved analytically our own participation in it’’. In this, then, 
the field of the social sciences differs from every other scientific 
field, ze., that the investigator is himself an element in the 
henomena which he presumes to study. It is this that demands 
a very specialized technique. For, as Burrow has shown, the 
ndividual student, always approaching his material as though 
t existed entirely apart from himself, has had no basis or means 
or recognizing the extent to which the prejudices resulting 
from his personal position have influenced his findings. It is 


this implication of every single individual in the social process 
hich is the special condition of the social sciences, and it is 
precisely this which has escaped study because these sciences 

have lacked a method appropriate to its investigation. 

Like the scientist who works in other fields, the social scientist 
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also has assumed a non-involvement in that which he sought to 
investigate — an assumption quite warrantable in the physical 
sciences where the investigator is apart from his material, but 
which is not without serious error in the consideration of data 
where the experimenter is a part of his material. For the student 
who assumes that he himself is not a part of the social phe- 
nomena he is studying (but who includes in his observation other 
observers who are making, in their turn, the idertieal assump- 
tion with regard to themselves and him) is tak’ ‘is Sate 
untenable position. Under these cireum. es there are as 
many interpretations as there are observers, each of whom, in 
protecting the bias of his own individual interpretation, is thus 
supporting the bias of every other. It therefore becomes the 
position of the individual investigator which needs study, and 
not the report which he advances from his scientifically unsound 
position. This has been pointed out by Burrow as the ‘‘ personal 
equation’’ that has entered so largely into the field of psycho- 
pathology. Of this he says: ‘‘In the observation of physical 
phenomena the scientist’s personal equation is entirely sub- 
ordinated to the authority of exact data.’’ ‘‘ Within the menial 
sphere, however, in which there should prevail no less the 
scientific processes of the labofatory, the personal equation con 
stitutes a distinct barrier to observation.’’ And again, ‘‘our 
laboratory material has not been recognized as being precisely 
man’s own inconsistency”’. 

Thus, through the development of a social, laboratory basis 
of research, Dr. Burrow and his associates have been able to 
demonstrate that the authority of the isolated investigator of 
social processes is an illusion. But illusion is taken for reality 
only so long as it is not recognized as illusion. You may place 
a bunch of flowers in one room, a vase in a second room, and so 
arrange a series of mirrors that you, in a third room, will see 
before you the flowers in the vase. And so long as you maintain 
that position you will see that and nothing more. But if, by 
changing your position, you undertake to investigate the phe- 
nomenon, the actuality will take the place of the illusion. Some- 
thing analogous to this seems to be possible for the student who 
accepts the opportunity offered by a laboratory social group. 

The student of the social sciences, then, is in a position quite 
different from that of the individual student of psychology or 
physiology. These latter find it quite possible to study alone 
certain processes within themselves. Granting an allowance for 
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‘ndividual error, one can section the nerves of his arm and observe 
their regeneration or can investigate his pulse rate or his after- 
mages. Nor is there, in such a study, any need to take account 
of the student’s emotional reaction to his material since he is 
fferent to it. But the student of social reaction, or of those 
mental or emotional processes which are socially determined, is 
at no time indifferent. The material with which he has to deal 
is dependent upon the relationship of individuals, and he is him- 
buf 4. 4 . fis such human relationships. , And since the inter- 
relation of individrele within a social organism (for this is the 
essential datum common to all fields of social science) is a func- 
tion of social groups and does not exist apart from such groups, 
t eannot be investigated except from a basis which provides 
opportunity for the recognition and study of all of the factors 
entering into the phenomenon. Thus accurate observation is pos- 
sible only where there is a technique for determining the bias 
hich the investigator’s own participation in social processes 
as forced upon him, and a group basis becomes the sine qua non 
for the understanding of social interaction because, as Burrow 
las pointed out, ‘‘It grants to the individual a perspective upon 
‘hese inhibiting social conditions and materially enlarges his out- 
look as well as his possibilities of runction as an element in man’s 


indi 


homogeneous social organism.’’ 

The data of the social sciences are therefore found to be 
the data of experience—common experience—which can be recog- 
nized by the individual only as he lives them. The expression 
nay be pathological and non-functioning, as in unfounded fears 
and hopes, or it may be more healthful and socially integrated, 
as in the coddinated performance of a common task, but in 
either case it is the experience which becomes the subject-matter 
of a social investigation. Through chance development of this 
capacity for a more conscious participation in social processes 
and by permitting us to share their personal experience, such 
writers as George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Romain Rolland and 
Dostoievsky—to say nothing of the Greek tragedians—have been 
able to make greater contribution to our understanding of funda- 
nental social problems than have volume after voiume of sta- 
tistical research. For the social psychologist, in his effort to 
maintain the illusion of his non-involvement, has been able to 
give us only his interpretation of data, not the actual data them- 
selves. 


Precisely because the essential material of the social sciences 




























































68 Scientific Method in Social Psychology 
involves the feeling phenomena of human relationships, it has 
been considered private and not material for research. Social 
processes have been kept secret, much as disease processes were 
kept secret in the early days of the physiological sciences. As a 
result, the whole effort of the social sciences has been to over- 
look this essential characteristic in all their problems—the fee] 
ing element—and to consider these problems as though they were 
something else. In the field of economics, for instance, and of 
law, entire systems are studied for themselves alone and with- 
out recognition of the part which individual emotional relation- 
ships have played in their development. 

But to say that feeling phenomena constitute the basic material 
of the social sciences does not mean that these phenomena may 
not be subjected to a control as rigorous as that demanded by any 
other science. It is true that they have not been subjected to 
such control. But neither had the data of any science prior to 
the development of the experimental method in its particular field. 
For the technique of a science is its essential and peculiar con 
stituent. Thus it is not the mere sense of vision nor the care- 
fully prepared slide that is of primary significance for histology 
A South Sea islander with perfect sense organs, in the midst 
of a wealth of histological material, would not be a histologist. 
And we, whose lives are feeling, have been in somewhat the same 
pass. Constantly in the very midst of a wealth of material and 
equipped with the perceptual capacities for its investigation, we 
have remained unconscious of its significance because we have 
lacked a method to bring this to our conscious recognition. 
Though each of us, every day, is dealing with feeling and mood 
reactions (just as each of us is daily dealing with chemical sub 
stances) we have approached these reactions from the mystical 
and interpretative level of a pre-scientific age. 

In chemistry to-day we never turn the novice loose to play at 
will with acids and dangerous explosives. We have learned 
through long experience the costliness of such a course. So we 
send the chemistry student into a leboratory where other, more 
experienced students, who have worked with the material of the 
science, can give him the berefit of their familiarity. Under their 
supervision he experiments with his material. But in the field 
of ‘‘feeling’’ and of ‘‘mood’’ there has been no laboratory and 
no experiment. We have all been novices, and the headlines of 
the daily papers, the records of our courts—to say nothing of 
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the testimony of our daily experience—give repeated evidence 
Ocial of the ineptness of our performance. 
Were t does not matter, from the point of view of chemistry, whether 
As a the union of a small amount of hydrogen with a small amount of 
Vver- oxygen in my test tube causes only a more or less startling 
Fee] ‘‘nop’’, or whether the volumes are so great that the resulting 
vere explosion has devastating consequences. The chemical inter- 
l of action is the same in both instances. But in the latter, the effect 
ith may be so stupendous that the underlying cause is quite lost 
sight of in the effort to repair and deal with its consequences. 
It is conceivable that if oxygen and hydrogen united at a lower 
mperature so that frequent cataclysmic explosions had punctu- 
ed the world’s history, there would have been tremendous 
terest in these occurrences. But it is doubtful whether the 
‘cognition of the underlying interaction would have come any 
more readily for all that. One cannot study a condition while 
one is busy saving one’s skin. 
And in the social sphere something almost identical has 
] urred. The phenomena underlying war and countless other 
maladies that affect our social organism have been lost to view 
because of the enormity of their attendant conditions. We have 
‘ounted and wept over the dead instead of searching out the 
f cause of their death. We have been diverted by the spectacle from 
' the task— which devolves upon each of us as a human indi- 
nad 4s vidual — of investigating the causes of these catastrophes and 






































we} taking upon ourselves individually and socially the responsi- 
” t bility for them. 

? s . ° on qe ° ° ° . 

= SF For the chemist, the possibility of investigating the union of 


oxygen and hydrogen does not exist in the explosion that would 
blow up his laboratory and himself with it. It exists in studying 
™ the ‘‘pop’’ in his test tube, where there are conditions of control. 


— 


And for the social psychologist also the only possibility for the 


al investigation of his material lies in submitting to conditions of 
d control those social interrelationships of which he is an element. 
a q Through the study of his own participation in a social disagree- 
” ment, for example,—a type of material presented again and again 
ae in the laboratory of social processes where there is afforded 
ed opportunity to observe, under conditions of control, all of the 
d various factors that enter into this recurrent and apparently 
d J harmless phenomenon—he will come to understand the genesis and 


yf 


, development of the identical reaction occurring under uncontrolled 


conditions as in the case of riots, strikes, and even war. 
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Kixactly as the chemist, through repeated experiment, learns 
to :ecognize the presence of his explosive gases in a ‘*pop’’ which 
the untrained ear would entirely disregard, so the social szientist 
ma, within the social organism of which he is a part, likewise 
become sensitive to the presence of those attitudes and impulses 
whick, in their extreme form are responsible for the major social] 
lisorcers of the day. And as the chemist’s ability to detect the 
prese ice of explosive fases has served to prevent explosions in 
‘he physical field, so it is not unreasonable to anticipate that an 
increasing understanding of the essential elements of social phe 
nomena will likewise operate toward the prevention of those 
disastrous manifestations which have from time to time paralyzed 
human thought and blocked human progress. 

For within each individual lies the potentiality for participa 
tion in every social phenomenon that ever has existed or ever could 
exist. Each of us, as a social element, can and does enter into 
combination with other elements to produce the phenomena which 
are the material of the social sciences. But this material has a 
double significance. While it is felt and experienced individually, 
it is also a condition of the social group of which each individual 
is part. It is this latter aspect—an aspect which, in our patho 
logical preoccupation with our individual experience, has quite 
escaped attention—that is significant for the development of a 
social science. And it is the discovery of a method of approach 
to that social aspect of individual phenomena which is the dis 
tinction of Burrow’s work. By means of this he has shown that 
it is only as the investigator develops a ‘‘societal’’ or non-indi 
vidualistic position that the bias of his personal interpretation 
becomes accessible. 

The lack of an adequate method and the resultant lack of 
understanding of our material have been the handicaps of the 
social sciences, just as the development of an appropriate tech 
nique has been responsible for placing chemistry and physics in 
their enviable position of ‘‘exact’’ sciences. It is their method 
that has been exact. For a science is not a matter of phenomena 
but of approach to phenomena. Physiological processes existed 
for hundreds of centuries. before the science of physiology devel- 
oped to translate its investigation of their mechanisms into the 
lengthening of human life. Science thus becomes for the race 
what intelligence is for the individual, and one may say of it 
as Lloyd Morgan said of consciousness, ‘‘its primary aim, object 


and purpose is control.’’ And it is only as the chemist has de- 
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veloped more and more accurate means for the regulation of 
the factors that enter into the reactions he is studying that he 
has been able to predict with greater certainty the outcome of his 
experiments and to point with ever increasing sureness to the 
inderlying prineiples of the phenomena with which he deals. 
What is true of the science of chemistry has been equally true 

science as a whole—it is true for all natural processes, even 
ir the most complex experience of human life. 

In the social sciences our difficulty has lain partly in our appro 
riation of inadequate tools. Though we know that the test tubes 
and balances of chemistry are no aid in the solution of an equation 

ealeulus, and that the cannula and dissecting knife do not 
irther an astronomical observation, we have nevertheless made 
yitinued effort to apply to the study of social phenomena the 
pproach of the individual psychologist, which, useful enough in 
own field, is unsuited to the investigation of those processes 
which the individual is only an element. And, aside from its 
nadequacy, this misapplication of technique has involved an addi- 
tional source of error. It has quite befogged the issue under 
‘consideration. Having no suspicion of the inappropriateness of 
the method we have been trying to use, there has developed an 
zlmost mystical faith in the efficacy of our approach, and we have 
varied it, now in this detail and now in that, when it was really 
the approach itself that has needed to be eritically considered. 
[In our concern over these minor modifications we have failed to 
recognize that it is the fallacy of the individual method itself 
vhich constitutes the primary problem in the field of social science. 


happen’’. It 


sé 


A new method or ‘‘technique’’, however, does not 
is never an independent entity which suddenly enters into com- 
bination with some specific type of material, but is rather the 
result of the laborious investigation by means of which a science 
has learned how to provide conditions such that the potentialities 
of some particular type of material may come to expression and 
observation. 

Garrison, writing of the evolution of modern science, says: 
‘‘as an inevitable consequence [of ‘‘the great industrial or social 
democratic movement’’ and of the publication of such works as 
Helmholz’s Conservation of Energy and Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies| ‘‘physies, chemistry and biology came to be studied as 
objective laboratory sciences, dissociated from the usual subjective 
human prepossessions’’. This came about through the develop 
ment of methods of investigation suited to the material of these 
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sciences and quite independent of man’s private interpretation. 
This is the step which the social sciences, too, must necessaril\ 
take,—a step possible only by the extension of a method, the 
scientific integrity of which is proof against the distortion due 
to the bias of any single individual. And in the social sciences 
there is this additional demand, 2.¢., that the method be one to 
which that very bias—‘‘the subjective prepossessions’’ of the indi 
vidual—is itself accessible. 

For while the world of objective phenomena has been gradua 
freed from these ‘‘prepossessions’’, the bondage of man’s feeling 
has remained untouched. And whenever the cutting edge of scie 
tific progress approaches some well-beloved concept—as has tly 
principle of evolution—or when our own authority is calle to 
question, we have had opportunity to realize how vigilantly tly 
door to human prejudice is guarded. In fact, our emotional life 
has even come to a facile use of objective situations in order to 
distract attention from its own problems. Thus one’s private 
interests are protected by a carefully rationalized political 
allegiance or hidden under a socially acceptable concern regarding 
the marriage of one’s children; and there is the periodic attempt 
to deal with a state of mind expressed in current labor situations 
by the calling and manipulation of strikes. For in these, as in 
every phase of social interchange, it is the external appearance 
and not the underlying process that has received attention. 

Of all individual investigators Freud has come the nearest to 
storming the fortress of man’s emotional life. But Freud, as 
Burrow has pointed out, ‘‘failed to recognize the implication of his 
own thesis. He did not see that he was himself unconsciously held 
within a position bearing the essential feature of the very disorder 
which presumably he was regarding from a nonpartisan, unified 
point of view.’’ Although Freud has probably made greater 
contribution to the understanding of human thought and feeling 
than any other single student, he could not, from that isolated 
position, demonstrate that the individual basis is inadequate for 
the investigation of social phenomena. For, ‘‘in any structurally 
complex organism, the organism functions not in the single element 
but in the unity of all the elements involved’’. ‘‘Not only is 
individual health of personality unobtainable in the absence of 
the health of man’s social personality, but in restricting ourselves 
to the health of the individual personality without regard tc these 
societal factors we are neglecting to include all of the elements 
combining to form the mental organism of man.”’ 
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It is the distinction of the group method that it has developed 
of ‘‘actual experiment with actual groups’’. Its students 
offered the opportunity to challenge the private prerogative 
the individualistie position of each, under conditions of experi 
mental control. They are given the opportunity for a conscious 
participation in the observation of social phenomena that charac 
e our daily experience. Thus the group method of investiga 
through permitting the observation of the individual’s 
olvement in unconscious social processes, makes possible « 
of the genesis and meaning of inter-individual (social) 
nomena as they are subjectively experienced. 

Science has always worked from the periphery toward the 
enter; its progress has been in every instance from the more 
emote to the more immediate problem. It has always set out upon 

estigation of conditions far removed from the personal, intimate 

d vital processes of life, and its findings there have forced 
vestigation of problems ever closer to the heart of things. But 
isually investigation has been prompted by a need. In the physio- 

rical field, for example, there was the actuality of suffering 
nd there were individuals in ever increasing numbers who were 
lling to submit to the inept technique of a young science rather 
than accept the general belief that existing conditions were un 
changeable. With the increasing acuteness of problems in the 
ocial field—with the growing personal need for investigation and 
mderstanding and control of the forces which underlie our emo- 
tional life and the social conditions of the day—there will be 
individuals and groups of individuals who will undertake the 
investigation of these problems and who will demand of themselves 
and their co-workers that their technique be adequate to lift the 
social sciences out of the realm of speculation and into the field of 
functional research. 














MUSICAL SYMBOLISM 


By F. L. WELLS 
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Hl object was to gauge the extent to which a musical compo 
"T sition evoked associations denoted by the title assigned to the 

composition, or some other series of associations. Phonograph 
records of ten musical compositions were selected, for the symbolic 
nature of their titles, and likelihood that the particular group of 
hearers would be unacquainted with them. A Victor orthophonie 
machine was used for reproduction, though none of the records are 
orthophonic. Results are from twenty hearers, chiefly physicians 
specializing in psychiatry, but including graduate workers in ps) 
chology, social workers and nurses. Probably all are within the 
upper twenty-five per cent of measurable intelligence for the gen 
eral population, and nearly all in the upper ten per cent. The sexes 
are about evenly divided. 

The hearers were given a blank on which the records were 
named in English in an order different from that given here. Then 
the records were played in the order below, and the hearers asked 
to write, after hearing each record, the one of the named composi 
tions they thought most likely to have been played. The tabulated 
results are as follows, showing the number of times a composition 
was assigned its Own name, or the name of some other composition 
played. 

Simple as the present procedure is, it shows considerable differ- 
ence in the symbolic values of the records, and generally empha- 
sizes the subjective character of their symbolism. Jungmann’s 
Heimweh is almost always interpreted as such, but this is the only 
case in which a majority of the judgments accord with the assigned 
title. In but two other instances does the author’s title accord 
with even a plurality of the judgments. These are Le Cygne (The 
Swan) and Siegfried’s Funeral March. Several of the plurality 
judgments show a singular relation, or lack of it, to the ideas 
implicit in the titles. The secularization of modern life hardly 
explains why the Funeral March of a Marionette is most frequently 
called the War March of the Priests, or why this latter is also the 
designation most frequently applied to the March of the Toys. 
Neither is the cult of Satanism so dominant in our society as to 
account for the Devil’s March being most frequently called Pomp 
74 
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4 ‘ The last-named record is a Columbia, the remainder are Victor) 
s 


‘s and Cireumstancee, or the Ride of the Valkyries being interpreted 
’ ) as the Devil’s March. 

It is possible enough, in the teaching of ‘‘musical appreciation”’ 
to inculeate dogmas about what is symbolized by certain musical 


‘ ; combinations, but the psychological validity of such dogmas will 
d bear considerable scrutiny. Indeed what we know of symbolism 
4 indicates that musical patterns generally should have very diverse 
¥ implications for different persons, and that this differentiation 


. should be, in suitable temperaments, exceedingly vivid. The 
: writer has some visual imagery connected with a portion of the 
Marche Slave that surpasses in vividness the good memory for the 
music itself, and has no conscious relation to the composer’s theme. 
Occasionally it is possible to trace the origin of such symbolic link- 
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ages to experiences connected with hearing the compositions, 
but there is no reason why the origin should be consciously 
remembered. , 

Accordingly, norms in the ordinary sense are unlikely to exist 
in musical symbolism, and its main interest lies in the individya] 
differences. The man who hears in the final bars of the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody the starting of a freight locomotive, has a 
different makeup from the one to whom the Fifth Nocturne of 
Leybach images a sunlit mountain snowslide. Musical apprecia- 
tion, at least for program music, consists in the formation of vivid 
or beautiful images in response to music; and the good program 
composition should evoke vivid or beautiful imagery in the hearer. 
But the disparate character of these images is obscured when the 
art of music is approached from a physical rather than a psycli- 
logical angle. 

Previous to the above observations, a similar but shorter 
experiment had been made with another group, in which the com- 
sitions included the Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde, and the 
Danse Macabre of Saint Saéns. There was marked tendency to 
interchange the names of the Danse Macabre and the Spring Morn- 
ing Serenade above mentioned. The Liebestod the hearers were 
instructed to identify with whatever appeared a musical symbol 
of the sex act. This composition was familiar to two of the group, 
none of the remaining twelve failed to identify it. In this it paral- 
lels the Heimweh of Jungmann, but similar identifications are 
possible in quite other settings. I have heard a portion of the 
Coppélia Ballet (Delibes, Victor 35714-A) casually described as 
‘*the perfect orgasm’’. A like interpretation has been put on the 
Romance of Tchaikovsky, which the present writer had, naively, 
regarded as an apt musical rendering of flat and colorless Russian 
steppes. 
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NERVOUS INSTABILITY AND GENIUS: 
POETRY AND FICTION 
By PAUL A. WITTY anp HARVEY ©. LEHMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS AND OHIO UNIVERSITY 


HE writers have stressed in previous articles the convictions 
Ta forth by various scholars in reference to the nature of 

genius (1) (4). A present-day attitude that is gaining rather 
reneral credence is exemplified by Terman who has stated that 
e eccentricity of genius is largely a myth, and that from the 
uks of the gifted (1.Q. 140 and above) and from nowhere else our 
eniuses in every line of endeavor are recruited. 


‘The data show that the physical and mental traits which characterize 
al gifted children appear to warrant the belief that more intense edu 
nal effort in their behalf on the part of the school would not involve 
risks which various writers have feared. The ‘eccentricity of genius’ 
gely a myth.’’(2) P. 184. 
‘‘One reason for the general neglect of this field of pedagogy has been 
despread belief that the apparently gifted child is merely precocious, 
| usually pathologically so. However, recent experimental studies have 
n conclusively that this belief has little or no foundation in fact. All 
scientific evidence at hand points to the conclusion that gifted children 
superior to unselected children in physical and nonintellectual mental 
ts as well as intelligence and that they carry this advantage into adult 
We are coming to recognize that from their ranks and from nowhere 


else, our leaders in every line are recruited.’’(3) P. vii. (Italies ours.) 


In the above quotation we have the extreme point of view set 
forth. From the gifted (children of 1.Q. 140 and above) and from 
nowhere else our leaders in every line are recruited. Here we 
have over-simplification in the extreme—leadership in every line 
of endeavor reduced to a magical formula—L.Q. 140 and above. 

In a preceding paper the writers have adduced evidence which 
shows that in so far as the religious genius is concerned the eccen- 
tricity of genius is hardly a myth (4). As is indicated by its title, 
this paper will discuss the problem of the stability of certain other 
types of genius. 

The writers recognize the importance of no less than three 
variables in effecting genius, namely, ability, drive, and oppor- 
tunity. They have shown that numerous factors effect the drive 
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which directs the inordinate ability of many men to a fortunate 
culmination (15). The thwarting of certain strong desires oftey 
results in a redirection of energy and sometimes to conspicuous 
attainment. 

The thwarting of desires is of course only one of numerous 
elements which create drive or intensity of effort concentrated 
upon a desired end. The writers have shown that instinctive urges 
actuate drive for some, that habits, once acquired, become the 
impetus for drive in the case of others and that the malfunctioning 
of glands may be responsible in some instances for intensity of 
effort (15). They have shown also that, in numerous instances of 
so-called greatness, there are apparent unmistakable evidences of 
the desire to compensate for thwarted wants. Some thwarted 
individuals find satisfyingness in religious frenzy. Others turn 
to music for substitute gratification; some find vicarious gratifica 
tion in creating imaginative products in which the sublimated wish 
is to some degree fulfilled. It is apparent that the forms of substi 
tute activity are numerous and diverse. 

In men of literary ability the direction of effort undoubtedly is 
determined in many instances by the nature and the intensity of 
the thwarting of fundamental desires. Literary production of an 
imaginative sort offers one intensely satisfying mode of substitute 
activity through which vicarious gratification is achieved and ad 
justment facilitated. Since the unstable person is more emotional 
and hence less able to endure thwarting than the normal individual 
he is more often seriously disturbed and harassed by the inevitable 
thwarting which life brings. Consequently, ability plus nervous 
instability seem to furnish a propitious background for literary 
eminence, for when a capable but nevertheless unstable individual 
is thwarted he is likely to seek satisfyingness through an easily 
accessible and intensely satisfying channel, namely, imaginative 
writing. This is particularly true if the environment is such as to 
encourage literary endeavor. 

The term nervous instability, like the term genius, is difficult 
to describe and delimit. Nervous instability is of course a relative 
term. The writers are using the term as Mateer employs the word 
psychopathy to denote irregularities in the functioning of men- 
tality (5). In their most extreme forms, irregularities in function 
produce insanity; in lesser degrees all the conduct disorders which 
man exhibits. Individuals differ greatly in their emotional re- 
sponsiveness and consequently in their ability to withstand thwart. 
ing. At one extreme of the distribution surface are the stolid, 
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apathetic individuals; at the other, the excitable, hypersensitive 
ones; and from one extreme to the other every degree of sensitivity 
‘s to be found. It is obvious that the extremely emotional person 
; one likely to be unstable. Life abounds with conflicts for such 
person; he is driven often to seek indirect gratification. Such 
‘individual, if he possess unusual ability, is likely to be driven 


} 


hrough maladjustment to creative endeavor which the world calls 
the work of genius. 

The statistical method is employed often to determine the re 

‘tionship between nervous instability and genius. Hirsch sum 
marizes some of the results obtained by such attempts (6) p. 112. 
In commenting upon a long list of names of men of eminence who 
displayed nervous instability Hirsch asks: Of what possible use 
ean such a list of names be? (6) p. 118. He insists that even if the 
number of names were multiplied by ten it would be of little value. 
The question is not whether there have been great men who were 
insane but whether the proportion of those who at some period of 
their lives have been attacked by insanity of different types has 
been markedly greater among famous personages than among the 
veneral run of mankind (6) p. 113. 

Hirsch is correct in his assertion that the statistical method 
proves little in a scientific way regarding this question for the 
degrees of nervous instability are not easily amenable to quantita 
tive expression. In some instances the evidences of nervous in- 
stability are numerous and subtle. Yet the blanket term insane 
as been used by some writers to include all individuals who are 
unstable to any degree. There is no generally accepted method 


at the present time which delimits the degrees of nervous 
instability. Beeause of the failure to describe nervous instability 
precisely, two types of errors result when attempts are made to 
ascertain the frequency of instability among men of genius. First, 
there is the tendency to exaggerate the presence of certain symp- 
toms and to eatalogue relatively stable people as ‘‘insane’’, and, 
second, there is encountered the tendency to overlook the presence 
of sympioms of instability when the subjects deviate only slightly 
from the average. Those who start with the preconception that 
genius is relatively stable would be more likely to manifest the 
second tendency, #.e., that of overlooking slight deviations from 
the average. The slight deviation may have been, however, an 
important agent in determining the genius of a given individual. 
On the other hand those who believe at the ouiset that genius is 
relatively unstable find it easy to prove their point by exaggerating 
the presence of minor symptoms. 
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Of the first tendency, numerous examples are found in the 
writings of Nisbet, Nordau et al. Certain biographical accounts 
of Goethe exemplify the second trend. Very few writers have cited 
the peculiarities of Wolfgang Goethe; Goethe is commonly thought 
to have led an entirely normal and happy life. Indeed, Goethe is 
sometimes cited as an example of a genius who was conspicuously 
normal. Hirsch, however, calls attention to the fact that Goethe 
once experienced the hallucination of seeing his own counterpart 
riding teward him. Goethe’s own testimony is as follows: 

‘**T saw myself coming along the same path on horseback toward me. 
dressed, as I had never been, in pike-gray and gold. I shook myself out 
of the dream, and the figure was gone. But it is singular that eight years 
later, not, at all by choice but only by chance, I found myself riding over 
the same path in the very direction my visionary self took and clad in just 
those clothes, being again on my way to Frederica. Whatever the explana- 
tion of these things may be, the wonderful phantom gave me at that 
moment of separation some alleviation.’ ’’ Quoted by Hirsech,(6) pp. 93f 


Corroborative evidence of the instability of Goethe is given hy 
William James who declared that Goethe is a conspicuous example 
of a great man who had a sick soul. If Goethe were not, how is the 
following statement to be explained? 

‘* *T will say nothing,’ writes Goethe in 1824, ‘against the course of my 
existence. But at bottom it has been nothing but pain and burden, and 
I can affirm that during the whole of my 75 years, I have not had four 
weeks of genuine well-being. It is but the perpetual rolling of a rock that 
must be raised up again forever.’’’(7) P. 137. 


Although in a casual examination, Goethe may appear to have 
been a well-balanced man, detailed study reveals significant symp- 
toms of nervous instability. Detailed studies of other men of 
proven genius reveal mental conflicts and maladjustments which 
would be overlooked by the unwary observer or by the statistician 
whose purpose is to compile data, not analyze them. The writers 
will not attempt to tabulate the frequency with which instability 
is found among men of literary genius. They propose merely to 
cite certain instances of a linkage between eminence in literary 
work and nervous instability where the nervous instability appears 
to have been an important factor in creating the drive of the 
subject. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
In a recent biography of Edgar Allan Poe, Krutch points out 


that Poe was driven to literary eminence by a desire te compensate 


for a precluded social position, denied sexual craving, and a 
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knowledge of mental instability. The three factors are thought 
llectively to have effected a strong and persistent drive. 


c‘( 


‘“Tust as his whole life was a struggle, conducted with all the cunning 
unconscious, against a realization of the psychic impotence of his 

al nature, so was it a struggle also against a realization of the mental 
ity to which the first gave rise.’’(8) P. 117. 


Mr. Krutch asserts that if what he says of Poe be true, it is 
isible to assume that all imaginative work is the result of at- 
pts to compensate for human maladjustments to life. This 
pothesis in reference to the actuating of all works of genius in 
inative fields of course needs validation. Other writers than 
itch have insisted that Poe’s work was the product of his 
normality. Marks asserts that The Fall of the House of Usher 

; autobiographical (9) p. 37. 
There are allusions to opium in his stories. The Fall of the House of 
Usher is a good illustration. We are not a page into this story before there 
eference to opium and to the ‘bitter lapse into everyday life,’ which Poe 
mself knew better than his heroes. Every paragraph of The Fall of the 
House of Usher writes itself down as drug work, not alone in its study of 
morbid in character, but also in other ways. Take, for example, the 
itie distress due to opium, the tortured sensitiveness to light, to odors 
| to sounds. All this preoccupation with disease is characteristic of the 
' narcotized mind. In another study, what but a drugged imagination would 
; ve thought of ‘Dark-eyed violets that writhe’? Where, but in drug work, 
: with its diseased auditory nerves, would we get so many explosive maniacal 
; reams and eries and groans? Where, but in drug work, do we get such 
. roken structures, such inconsistent and unlooked-for endings? Take, for 





example, Eleanor. Where such rioting phantasmagoria of colors, lights, 


= 


inds and kaleidoscopie manias of one sort or another?’’(9) Pp. 21f. 


The following statement by Poe indicates that he may have had 
, knowledge of his own mental instability: 


‘I am come of a race noted for vigor of fancy and ardor of passion. 
Men have called me mad; but the question is not yet settled, whether much 
it is glorious, whether all that is profound, does not spring from disease 
hought, from moods of mind enacted at the expense of general intel- 


Q) ) Pp 9s 


In view of the preceding statements, including Poe’s own 
testimony, it seems quite possible that Poe’s instability may have 
been an important determiner of his drive and therefore essential 
to his genius. 
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LORD BYRON 

Among English writers Lord Byron is often pointed out as an 
example of an unusual man afflicted with nervous instability. 
Cassity has summarized some of the attempts to account for 
Byron’s unusual behavior (10). Thus Woods naively stresses 
what By ron accomplished in spite of epilepsy (11). In the light 
of Cassity’s conception of epilepsy it would have been much wiser 
to have emphasized what heights Byron attained by virtue of the 
epileptoid seizures which may have afforded an outlet for ‘‘his 
vicious psychic accumulations’’. Hughes also errs in attributing 
Byron’s baser tendencies to ‘‘ Brain-fag’’, thus ignoring the fact 
that Byron displayed gTOss disorders of conduct before he was of 
sufficient age to have thought ‘‘exhaustively’’ (12). Knott is an 
other theorist who fixes the blame for Byron’s neuroses on alco 
holic excesses, apparently unaware of markedly neuropathic mani 
festations in the poet before he had so much as tasted alcohol (13). 

Cassity holds that alcoholism was not the cause of Byron’s 
instability but a symptom of it (10) p. 397. The tendency to assign 
the cause of maladjustment to a symptom of the actual maladjust 
ment occurs with great frequency in the writings of eugenicists 
and moralizers. It is unjustifiable to attribute his excesses and 
peculiarities to aleoholism for Byron’s whole life discloses a series 
of erratic gestures. The accounts of Byron’s early years give 
undeniable evidence of neural instability. It is of course unknown 
whether Byron’s instability was affected by hereditary forces 
or by environmental obstacles and issues. Certainly, the Byron 
clan shows numerous symptoms of gross maladjustment and in 
stability. One is led inevitably to the conclusion that Byron was 
handicapped from the start by hereditary predispositions to neural 
disorder. There is, however, no way to ascertain the relative 
forces of environment and heredity in producing the maladjust 
ment. Certainly, Byron was seriously handicapped in both regards 
from the start. 

That Byron was nervously unstable is generally accepted. The 
force of this instability in determining the nature of his work is 
unknown but clear evidence of its potency is present in his wnt 
ings. When Byron started to school at Aberdeen, he was doomed 
to an unfortunate plight. His schoolmates mercilessly called at- 
tention to and ridiculed his deformed cloven foot. Unbearable 
torturing ridicule to a sensitive nature! Again and again this 
ridicule was forced upon him and an audacious insolence developed 
to offset his ever-present feeling of inferiority. 
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Byron was an exceedingly vain person. Witness his strict 
diet and torturing exercise to preserve his physical beauty. He has 
heen rightly aceused of narcissism which probably resulted from 
his desire to compensate for awareness of his physical anomaly. 

Several writers have emphasized Byron’s amours and have 
sentimentalized upon his burning affection for Mary Chatworth. 
They dote at length on the love sonnets dedicated to her (10) 
p 108. Byron onee asserted as follows: 


‘| have taken all my fables about the celestial nature of women from 
perfection my imagination created in her (Mary Chatworth), I say 
ited. for I found her, lke the rest of the sex, anything but 
lie.’ *(10) ~P. 408. 


Onee Byron heard Mary remark to her maid, ‘‘Do you think I 
could ever marry that lame boy?’’ and he later admitted to Moore 
that the speech was like a shot through his heart. Byron chafed 
immeasurably at this direct affront and there resulted poems of 
beauty and intensity dedicated to Mary, not however to the real 
Mary but to an ideal who exemplified the traits lacking in the 
human Mary. When Byron was only sixteen years of age he wrote 
several poems in which he created celestial women who personified 
the type he most desired. Thus Byron’s early poems may have 
been means by which he escaped the unpleasant feelings of inferi- 
ority attending forced realization of his deformity. 

Byron’s deformity led to a number of exaggerated attempts at 
adjustment. No one can trace with certainty Byron’s narcissism 
to this source. It seems logical however to assume that his de- 
formity exercised a tremendous influence upon determining the 
direction of his energy. His attempts and his success in modifying 
his physical appearance are well-known to the student of 
biography. The results were so successful as to win him the title 
Apollo. It seems plausible that Byron’s early literary work 
afforded balm also to his wounded pride and dominating feelings 
of inferiority. 

That Byron developed his literary ability to satisfy personal 
animosities is obvious. <A defiant spirit appears to have developed 
as a compensation for his feelings of inferiority. Byron’s first 
ambitious work, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, was a bitter 
satire upon English writers and their audacious Scotch reviewers. 


lhe vitriolic invectives were directed particularly toward Lord 
Carlyle, Byren’s uncle, who had refused properly to recognize 
him. In Childe Harold, in beautiful verse, 


syron achieves his 
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greatest work,' chanting the poetic music of sorrow and ecstasy, 
but always defiant and audacious. The mockery and the dalliance 
of the wit are present always and always too, an arrogance arising 
from a sense of defiant inferiority. Byron writes of the third Canto 
of Childe Harold, 


‘* “Tt is a fine piece of poetical desolation, and my favorite. I was half 
mad, during the time of its composition, between metaphysics, mountains. 
lakes, love inextinguishable, thoughts unutterable, and the nightmare of my 
own delinquencies. I should, many a good day, have blown my brains out 
but for the recollection that it would have given pleasure to my mother-in 


law.’ ’’ (Letter to Moore, Jan. 28, 1817.) Quoted by Hirseh,(6) p. 97 


In Childe Harold, Byron achieved another triumph. Although 
Childe Harold is characteristically different from Byron’s earlier 
work, there is exemplified in it again the strange ingredients so 
conspicuous in his earlier writing. There is evident always the 
relentless driving power of wounded feelings and deep-rooted 
antagonism. It seems reasonable therefore that Byron’s wn 
balanced nature furnished the drive for the expression of an 
ability so unusual that genius of a rare order was consummated. 
Throughout Byron’s entire literary career it is possible to trace 
the bitterness and defiance born from deep-seated feelings of 
inferiority. 

It is of interest that Byron produced his most famous work ? at 
a time when he was working under the most adverse circumsiances. 
Cassity gives the following account. 


‘Due to Byron’s infidelity and rumors of his incestuous relationship 
with his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, Byron was dethroned overnight and 
received, from then on, the appellation of ‘Monster’ in all respectable 
households in London. . . . But here we observe an important factor in 
Byron’s personality, namely, his decidedly compensatory fashion of coping 
with adverse situations. As has been shown, he reacted viciously to deroga 
tory comment. Now ali comment was not only derogatory, but maiming 
to his character, but he more than withstood the assault. He retired t 
Italy and produced his most famous works, viz., his plays and ‘Don 
Juan’.’’(10) P. 404. 


OTHER CREATIVE ARTISTS 

There are numerous other poets whose nervous instability 
seems to have been a decisive factor in determining their genius. 
The two cited thus far, Poe and Byron, are conspicuous examples 





1 In the opinion of one of the writers. 
2 Not necessarily his best. 
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‘§ unstable persons driven to escape from the persistent harasses 
the real world. The writers recognize that both Byron and 
Poe possessed unusual ability. These poets possessed also 
tremely sensitive natures and because they were repeatedly 
varted they sought in poetry satisfying avenues of escape from 
reality. 
Iirnest Dowson is one to whom nature, caprice—whatever 
one chooses to call it—presented an insurmountable burden. He 
red the expression and the joy of free sense gratification. Most 
of all he desired the daughter of a keeper of a humble restaurant 
foreign quarter of London. She listened to his verses, smiled 
udulgently, and ultimately married a waiter. All his life, he 
mored for the impossible. Not only was he thwarted by the 
whims of fate in the object of his affection, but his weak physical 
iture also precluded satisfaction of certain basic human desires. 
The result was the development of a strange dual personality. 
\t one time, Dowson was a naive boy, unspoiled by contact with 
the gross indulgences of the world. At another, he was the 
drunken inebriate seeking to forget the devastating fate assigned 
to him. His indulgences were always more imaginary than real 
ud his most important contributions to literature were the songs 
chanted to the girl whom he could not possess. The futility of his 
'e is epitomized in his poem, Num sum qualis eram bonae sub 
cynarae, one of the immortal lyrics. Stronger characters 
in he might have met fate, realized more, and produced more. 
is doubtful, however, that any could have produced so lovely 
ind appealing a tribute to unfulfilled desire as he in his poem to 
the girl whom he could not possess.* 


\nother poet whose work reveals always the domination of de- 

fiant feelings of inferiority is Heinrich Heine. His life was filled 

1 denials and disappointmeuts. Browne has recently treated 

bly and fully the conflicts in the development of this man (14). 

Sprung from a lowly cobbler, Heine desired to demonstrate to the 

rid that he was a superior individual entitled to recognition and 
celal 


\ prestige. While Dowson succumbed to the obstacles pre 


ented by an unsympathetic world and produced little, Heine was 
riven persistently to written expression by the obstacles in his life. 
lle has been characterized as a libertine and sensualist. His Paris 
life offered certain obstacles to attainment of physical contact with 
those of high rank and enviable social caste. Instead of creating 
} This sketch of Dowson is based in part upon A. Symon’s excellent introduction to 
Dowson’s work. This book is one of the Modern Library series. 
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imagery situations as did Dowson, Heine wrote exquisite poems to 
the Isabellas, the Roses, and the Arabellas whom he found on the 
streets. The carnal pleasures were consummated and the effigies 
of the ladies of uneasy virtue were subsequently glorified. Strange 
potency—this thing compensation! Bawdy, lewd, and ignorant 
coquettes transformed and immortalized in poetry into the very 
types Heine so greatly desired but failed to secure! In this phase 
of Heine’s writing, one sees the mechanism of compensation afford 
ing an adjustment for physical wants. 

Another interesting phase of Heine’s development was in con 
nection with his attacks upon politics. The polemics upon polities 
were the result of his dominating feelings of inferiority. Exile 
and persecution followed. Disease and poverty faced him too. 
Weak men would have succumbed. Not so with Heine. Until the 
very last, even when he was partly paralyzed and physically in 
competent, he continued to write—always writing with the desire 
either to attain precluded desires vicariously or to force the world 
to acknowledge his superiority. The strange ingredients of his 
personality reacted to the continual thwarting by prolifie writing. 
Today our literature is enriched greatly by the reactions of this 
unstable man to an unkind, unsympathetic and ununderstanding 
world. 

Miss Marks insists that it is questionable whether the man who 
is perfectly equipped to enjoy life would write poetry. She sug- 
gests that suffering, disease, and disaster produce the desire to 
create poetry (9) p. 77. Much emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that in writing poetry one may create imaginary situations which 
satisfy desires which society or nature thwart. Certainly it is 
debatable whether all poetry is actuated by conflict. Nevertheless 
reason must grant that the element of mental conflict is an im- 
portant one in effecting the genius of many poets. The sonnets 
which are the most beautiful in the world’s literature have been 
created in many instances by individuals who were congenitally 
abnormal or socially maladjusted. The sonnets of Sappho and 
Shakespeare are excellent examples of such work. Sappho was 
probably a Lesbian and the love life of a Lesbian must be 
thwarted and scorned by a society which little understands or 
sympathizes with the deviation. Consequently, avenues of escape 
often are sought by such deviates. When ability is present and 
environment propitious the writing of poetry offers an intensely 
satisfying means of escape. Not only are the sonnets of Sappho 
probably a result of homosexual conflicts but those of Shakespeare 
may have had a similar impetus. Certainly, it is not a normal 
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reaction for a male to dedicate sonnets to another of the same sex. 
The dedication by Shakespeare of his sonnet to Mr. W. H. is much 
diseussed by the professors of English.* 

The ease of Oscar Wilde of course is a much bruited one. Al- 
though some critics dismiss him with a gesture, lis importance as 
a writer must be granted. Throughout all his writing, there is re- 
vealed a brilliant. wit and epigram which reflect his abnormality, 

One could assemble a list of homosexual or bisexual individuals 
who have produced poetry and of course have little valid proof 

the relationship between abnormality and genius. The list 
would be long and conspicuous (6) p. 112. Although such a sta- 
tistical procedure would have little value, it is reasonable to assume 

at the sexual anomaly of homosexual geniuses played a decisive 
role in effecting their work as exemplified in the work of Osear 
Wilde. The work of the homosexual reveals direct or indirect 
evidence of the abnormality in many instances. An unbalanced 
and thwarted sex life leads of course to desire to escape and it is 
questionable whether Wilde and Sappho would have had the desire 
o write if normal well-adjusted life had characterized them. Cer- 
tainly, the work would have taken quite a different form of ex- 
pression in the lack of the sexual anomaly. The strange magic of 
poetry and other forms of aesthetics in satisfying vicariously 

‘ual desires is little understood. Certain psychologists, however, 
lave traced the origin of aesthetics primarily to sexual manifesta- 
tions and drives. Shakespeare’s unsurpassed sonnets, Sappho’s 
lovely writing, Walt Whitman’s beautiful and sagacious poems 
ritten to certain men and Wilde’s brilliant and ebullient poetry— 
all these must have been intensely satisfying products. Surely, 
the normal person with well-regulated sex life would not have 
found expression and satisfyingness through the channels used by 
these writers. 

The particular direction of the energy of these characters must 
have been occasioned in part by the potency of abnormality and 
conflict. Not only in the case of homosexuals does conflict cause 
the thwarted individual to seek vicarious gratification through 
creating poetry but many thwarted individuals who are not homo- 
sexuals find outlet for precluded desires by this agency. The 
cases of Poe, Dowson, Heine, and Byron were cited previously. 
Many others could be added without difficulty. 

The relative influences of disease, maladjustment, unconscious 
conflict, ete., in creating or fostering genius are unknown. Here 


The dedication of Shakespeare’s sonnets as well as the character of Whitman are 
matters of speculation only. 
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we have a complex situation impossible to analyze. Marks at 
tributes genius in some instances to the driving force effected }y 
disease. It is likely that the disease as well as the creative ep 
deavor in many instances spring from a common source, nervous 
instability. It would be more logical to attribute the physical 
ailment so frequently encountered in men of genius to the physical 
reaction attendant upon emotional thwarting. Miss Marks, how 
ever, feels that available data offer another explanation for genius. 
She attributes much of the drive of great poets to the speeding of 
metabolie rate associated with certain diseases. 


‘‘The significance of the spes phthisica—the psychical quickening 
found in poets and writers of known tuberculous taint requires more than 
a second thought to comprehend. It would not do, for example, to cor 
clude that the invariable effect of a disease of the body shows itself in 
mental ways that are equally diseased. With the tuberculous at least su 
is not the case. In Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind it is doubtful whethe: 
the flight of his song and the tumult of wind and leaves would have been 
swift without the quickening which Shelley had from tuberculosis. In 
ease of Emily Bronté, life may have been shortened physically by consump 
tion, but study convinces the reader that psychically in Wuthering Heights 
and in her poems power and passion were made the greater by the spes 
phthisica. 

‘*Nature is a wise economist and has in view her own disease compensa 
tions. Keats’ mother died of tuberculosis as did also his brother Tom who 
was nursed by the poet. In two years Keats produced many poems 
enough to fill a bulky volume—which will make his name known and loved 
as long as English poetry is read. Spes phthisica? Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning had trouble with the lungs and at the age of thirty-one a hemor 
rhage. For a long period Robert Louis Stevenson fought tuberculosis. In 
his search for health he made the world his debtor by many volumes of th« 
most delightful travels ever written. But biographical study of Steve 
son’s life shows that when he was in improved condition his literary output 
was least. Only one conclusion is possible: that he missed the psychical 
excitation of disease. In American literary annals Poe, Thoreau, Emerson, 
Lanier, are four famous illustrations of the tuberculous taint. Here ar 
but a few of those many special studies which might be made. The closer 
the study of the illustrations the firmer grows the conviction that however 
much the physical life may be shortened by tuberculosis, there is accelera 
tion, speeding-up of the mental processes.’’(9) Pp. 181-183. 


The hypothesis set forth by Miss Marks in reference to the 
stimulus for poetry of course needs validation. That disease is a 
single or a predominant factor in determining literary output 1s 


yet to be demonstrated. The assumption, however, seems war 
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ranted that the psychical excitation accompanying certain kinds 
of disease may be one factor of considerable importance. 
Among present-day fiction writers, the list of the unstable is 
long and among the realists, the psychiatrist might find a fertile 
field for analysis. Some of the most noteworthy of modern Ameri 
books are the volumes written as reactions to the deadly 
routine of primitive life or as protests against the rigorous Puri- 
nism of the Middle-West. Noticeable also is it that, in many 
ntemporary novels dealing with the modern business man, one 
ls revolt against bigotry and chauvinism. Almost every insti 
‘ntions of American life has been attacked by writers of fiction 
d the bitterness and defiance of the writers give evidence of the 
ire to compensate for dominant feelings of inferiority evolved 
numerous and bitter youthful thwarting. 
(Therefore one finds the anguish and the torture of suppression 
d the revolt of sensitive natures in many modern novels and 
rt stories. Of course not all writers of fiction are unstable. But 
certainly the average stable man would not be annoyed so intensely 
le banalities and stupidities of life as are those who produce 
alistie fiction. The unstable nature revolts and the result in 
inv instances brings literature of merit. 
It is clear of course that numerous factors produce the drive 
ntial to ereative endeavor. In poets and in certain fiction 
vriters one faetor of importance is the conflict produced by nervous 
tability; another is the conflict arising from physical anomalies 
v abnormal nature (as in the case of homosexuality); another is 
he desire to escape from the ravages of disease. Things rarely 
vo happily for sensitive natures. If ability be present, a way out 
ought in the songs of the poet. Thus the store of human contri 
itions is augmented by the product of unhappy or sick souls who 
eck an indirect mode of expression through poetry. 
lt is well-known that things rarely go well with the poets. Few 
ich a conventional happy ending. Some are of strong intellect, 
of great understanding. They sin superbly, they repent sublimely. 
\nd when desires are thwarted, as they must be constantly for 
uch people, they create divine imaginative situations. They find, 
n the delightful labor of writing, balm for unfulfilled desires. The 
beautiful songs of all ages, the really immortal verses, have come 
om those harassed natures who seek avenues of escape from the 


conflicts of a world exacting impossible tasks from unusually sens! 
live natures, 
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A FURTHER STUDY OF THE RELATION BETWEEN 
PHYSIQUE AND PERFORMANCE IN CRIMINALS * 


By GEORGE J. MOHR 


INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH, CHICAGO 
AND 


RALPH H. GUNDLACH 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


N earlier study’ reported the performance of 1¢ 89 prisoners, 


selected to represent the extremes of Kreischmer’s types,’ 

in a large variety of test situations. The men were carefully 
selected after a survey of the available native-born white popula 
tion of approximately 550 men. Most of the larger group were 
classified according to the Kretsehmer scheme of types, and meas 
ured for height and weight; about half of them were more exten 
sively measured. The criminal record and personal record blanks 
were in part available for study. This paper, then, contributes 
the results from a study of the records of these men to the collected 
data on erimes and intelligence, on various measures of physique 
and intelligence, and on physique and certain behavior manifesta- 
tions which may be indicative of temperament.* The calculations 
involved are entirely the work of the junior author, 

1. Crime and intelligence.—F rom a comparison of the criminal 
intelligence ratings on the Army Alpha with the white draft from 
the State of Illinois, as found in Table I, or from the scores reduced 
to letter grades as in Table II, it appears that the prison group is 
superior to the drafted men. 

The various crimes have been classified under five headings 
somewhat similar to Murchison’s* except that his group ‘‘statu 
tory offenses’’ has been omitted, and social dereliction and sex 
crimes have been combined. Table III gives the frequency of the 
types of crime for the various letter grades of intelligence. 

A brief comparison of these results with Murchison’s shows 





"Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Herman M. Adler, 
Director, Series C, No. 139. 

1G. J. Mohr and R. H. Gundlach, The Relation Between Physique and Performance, 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 117-157. 

2. Kretschmer, Physique and Character (Eng. trans. from 2nd German ed. by 
W. J. H. Sprott). New York and Washington, 1925. 

8 Cf. Mohr and Gundlach, op. cit. (p. 152), for this sociological data on 89 men. 

* Op cit., p. 58 z 
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TABLE I 


ScorEs ON ARMY ALPHA BY ILLINOIS WHITE Drarr anp NatT!vE BorN Waits 
JOLIET PRISONERS 5 


Alpha Illinois Joliet Percentages 
Seore Draft Prison Illinois Joliet 
0-9 75 13 3.5 2.5 
10—19 140 24 6.5 4.7 
20-29 168 31 wal 6.0 
30-39 198 57 9.2 11.1 
40-49 227 41 10.6 7.0 
50-59 231 53 10.8 10.3 
60-69 193 55 9.0 11.7 
70-79 198 50 9.2 9.8 
S0—89 158 44 7.4 8 6 
90-99 148 36 6.9 7.0 
100-109 104 37 4.9 7.2 
110-119 89 28 4.2 5.4 
120-129 64 i8 3.0 3.4 
130-139 53 13 2.5 25 
140-149 42 6 2.0 1.2 
150-159 30 4 1.4 | 
160-212 27 5 1.3 1.0 


TABLE II 


INTELLIGENCE Scores OF WHITE Drart, ILLINOIS Wits DRart, AND JoLie 
PRISONERS, BY LETTER GRADES 6 


Letter White Draft Joliet 
Grade Total [llincis Prison 
Pepbded seus 5.2 5.5 4.6 
aa ai Se dca whi tie 9.8 10.9 13.4 
ee 18.7 20.8 23.2 
ee eer 28.6 30.5 30.4 
ee OO ee 21.4 19.2 17.6 
See 8.8 6.7 6.6 
Sey tee 7.5 6.4 4.2 

Cases ee © eC eeeeeseeee 2145 515 

De & oe ee8ssnbbwees 66.73 69.73 

SR iach Ries Meow boa 38.08 36.02 

eee 82 1.59 


Diff. between means is 1.68 S. D. diff. 


that with respect to the general level of intelligence (Table II) 
the present sampling from Joliet is not as high as his sampling 
from Illinois: we have 41.2 per cent above C and 28.4 per cent 
below, while Murchison (p. 45) reports 49.9 per cent above C 


and but 22 per cent below. 





5 The data on the white draft are computed from the tables in The Memoirs of th 
National Academy of Sciences, 1921, 15, p. 689. 

6 The percentages shown here for the Dlinois draft disagree somewhat with C 
Murchison’s tables (Criminal Intelligence, Clark U. Press, 1926, p. 44 f). This is 
perhaps due in part to the fact that he obtained the percentages for the letter grades by 
adding the percentages computed for the more extensive preceding table; but he failed 
to add the figures for the ‘‘E’’ group accurately, and the number of cases in range 
60-74 is short by ten. 
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‘he data in Table III from Murchison are based on the totals 
Ware for his entire criminal population from many states. His tables 
not show the intelligence of various classes of criminals by 
[t is not safe, then, to draw conclusions from these two 


liet tates 
5 ts of data, but the divergences should at least be pointed out. 
0) TABLE III 
a INTELLIGENCE AND TYPE OF CRIME 
3 Alpha Fraud . Force Thievery Violence Sex 
; ee 3 10 5 2 
B ane 12 37 12 5 
‘ 3 ee 16 53 35 4 4 
| 9 73 18 9 13 
( 7 32 32 6 1] 
D : ona 3 20 5 0 5 
Oh «mina meck ee l 7 7 0 6 
. 51 232 144 30 41 
% AboveC.. 61 43 36 50 15 
felow C.. 22 25 31 20 54 
Murchison), p. 62 
IF % AboveC.. 53 41 41 35 26 
% Below C 22 31 32 37 48 


\bout 10 per cent more of the present fraud group are above C, 
the violence group are strikingly superior, and the sex group are 


2. Age and crime.—The ages of the various types of criminals 


S 
quite inferior to the earlier sampling. 


are listed in Table IV. 


4 TABLE IV 
Crime 18-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40 Total 
Pee 10 13 11 22 56 
ee 107 87 32 32 258 
Thievery........ 53 63 17 20 153 
Violence .. aia ia a 6 7 9 6 2 30 
Dis ad dxsteccwes 12 10 g 4 12 41 
TT) eo Pere 188 180 72 54 14 538 
ing mM : 
: [he fraud and violence groups seem to be relatively old, the 
nt . : - 
rn force and thievery groups young, while the sex group 1s, as one 
would suspect, bunched about the ages beginning and ending sexual 


activity. Comparing these results with Murchison’s (chapter 8) 
it immediately appears that the present sampling is bunched about 
the middle years. For practically every type of crime there is 


© } a decidedly larger percentage of cases between the ages twenty 
18 :  @ . ; ’ 
. j ive and thirty-four; and as a corrolary, a smaller percentage of 
d cases under twenty-five (except for ‘‘sex’’), and a smaller number 
re + 


. over thirty-five (except for ‘‘fraud’’). 
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The question arises why there is so much divergence in intelli 
gence and age between two samplings of a prison population, taken 
within five years of each other. One can point out that the period 
of greatest post-war depression came around 1921-22 when Mur- 
chison’s data were collected, and call attention to the alleged 
prevalence of crime among recently discharged and unemployed 
war veterans. Granting the tendency of first offenders to become 
recidivists and remembering that the present criminals (1926-27) 
are on the average several years older than the inmates several 
years ago,’ it is suggested that the prison population was swelled 
before 1921-22 by a large number of foot-loose young men; and 
that a considerable portion of this extraordinary group continue 
to populate the prison as recidivists. This is supported by the 
fact that Murchison reports 60 per cent first offenders, and we 
find 50 per cent only are now first offenders (see Table XVI). 

The greater number of cases occurs now in the middle decade 
because it is five years later. The general significance of Mur 
chison’s results, and our own, may seriously be questioned. 

3. Comparative physical measurements.—Not all the men were 
extensively measured; on a good many, height and weight only 
were taken. A tabulation of some of the measurements, together 
with those taken from other studies is presented in Tables V 


and VI. 





TABLE V 
SoME PHYSICAL DIMENSIONS 


(in kgm. and em.) 


Cases Average S. D. S. D. Mean Q, Q, Range 
RE 6 5 Waewens 486 172.58 6.20 .28 168.6 176.5 153-191 
ME 8 @ whens 486 68.34 8.22 37 62.5 73.6 45-96 
Chest Circum. ... 309 93.51 5.71 33 89.5 97.0 78-111 
Waist Cireum. .. 309 83.18 6.74 38 78.9 86.4 66-113 
Hip Cireum. .... 309 92.78 4.68 27 90.6 95.6 78-113 
BP Acs dtecacee Se 28.75 7.23 .32 23.38 33 . 87 
BP cvs iections Te 28.94 8.27 .47 23.24 32.70 


The Joliet prisoners measure larger in every compared respect 
with every other group given with one exception: the Columbia stu- 
dents are about 1 em. taller. One would look to the age differences 
to explain the larger girths and weight of the Joliet men over 
the army group; yet the Columbia group, whose median age is 
about twenty years, are considerably heavier than the older army 
group, and the English criminal, aging thirty-six, almost matches 
the unselected draft. And again, it is highly improbable that 





7 Murchison reports 47 per cent of his cases are twenty-five or less (op. cit, p. 112). 
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e’s chest circumference would increase 5 or 6 em. in four years, 
nd vet the Joliet group have that added girth over the demobiliz 
ne army. Nor should the measurements of chests of the Columbia 

idents be overlooked. 

Stated in terms of reliability, the difference between the mean 
ehts of the Johet and unselected army groups is over 4 times 


ts standard deviation: the difference between the mean weights 


-TABLE VI 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 8 


Re lits Measure Cases Ave. S. D. 
Ht. 868,445 171.4 6.88 
Ht. 69,491 171.2 
ted.. ; Kane Wt. 868,445 64.26 7.908 
i oe bbe hee ae Wt 69,491 64.26 
Chest (deflated ) 873,159 84.38 §.1] 
Chest (deflated) 69,491 84.53 
Demohilisatiog . . « eeesceceees Chest (uninflat.) 95.867 88.74 5.09 
lization... Waist 96,157 77.87 6.00 
ted : oe vo. 3,683,134 24.89 
( mbia StRGGRtS 2 oscsrvceces Ht. 110 173.81 6.51 
Wt. 110 67.61 8.65 
Chest 110 90.29 5.17 
Pnglish criminal ...........-. Ht. 2,984 166.29 6.75 
Wt. 2,984 64.41 7.79 
Age 36.24 
Criminally insane of Illinois.... Ht. 280 72.52 6.97 
, Wt. 280 63.89 10.31 


is over 11 times its standard deviation; and the difference between 
the mean chest circumference of the Joliet and the demobilizing 
army is over 14 times its standard deviation. These figures might 
be interpreted to indicate, contrary to our former belief,’ that 
criminals are recruited more largely from the ‘‘pyknic’’ end of the 
population at large, except that the ‘‘typical pyknic’’ should be 
less tall; they would appear then to be recruited from the ‘‘ath- 
letic’’? population. The criminals are, at least, taller and more 
robust than the average selected by the draft. In an attempt to 


8 The data for the recruits—unselected, Illinois, and at demobilization—are taken 
from The History of the Medical Department of the U. 8. Army in the World War, 
Vol. XV, part 1 (Army Anthropology), 1921. It is suggested that 1.9 cm. be added to 
the figure for deflated chest to make it comparable to normal. The data for the Colum 
bia students were computed from the tables given by R. C Sommerville, Motor and 
Sensory Traits, Arch. Psychol., 1924, No. 75. The English data come from ©. B. Gor 
ng, The English Criminal, London, 1913, p. 178. The criminally insane were measured 
at the Chester State Hospital for the Insane, Menard, Illinois. 


® Mohr and Gundlach, pp. cit. p. 152. 
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differentiate the physical types without recourse to subjective 
criteria, several indices were worked out. The old index (‘‘A’’) 
which had been used in the former study was computed by dividing 
the sum of the measures of weight and the three circumferences 
by the height. Since weight and waist circumference are most 
dependent upon fatty deposits, another index (‘‘B’’) was devised 
which consisted of the sum of chest and hip circumferences divided 
by height. The ratio of weight to height times 100 was computed 
both to include the cases which had no other measurements, and 
to afford a check and comparison with the other studies which 
have correlated such ratio with some measure of intelligence. The 
the data on the indices are found in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF MEN ACCORDING TO VARIOUS INDICES 


Index A Index B Wt./Ht. Ht./Wt. 
ee 196.74 107.99 39.58 2.526 
Pea rere 290 309 486 
See eee 12.75 5.37 4.33 
RON 0h a nies ene 195. 80 107.57 39.28 2.540 
e-ba ebapneswenas 189.50 104.41 36.60 2.380 
ree rre errr 204.00 111.53 41.95 2.730 
Ss & tik amaheaie 167-242 93-127 28-54 1. 84-3. 46 


(The Ht./Wt. measures are the reciprocal of the Wt./Ht. computations. ) 


INTERCORRELATIONS 


. GUURIIROS WE Bi sdcvicewccseeves .830 + .01 
A correlates with subjective class..... .725 + .02 
B correlates with Wt./Ht. ........... .645 + .02 
B correlates with subjective class...... .640 + .02 
Wt./Ht. with subj. class.............. 625 + .02 


These indices are admittedly crude, and this crudeness stands 
in the way of sharp results. They have a value only as pro 
specting work. If they uncover a likely field, they will have served 
their purpose, and will quickly be discarded for more refined 
measures, 

4. Physical type and age.—Age has considerable significance 
in several respects. First of all, the physical characteristics of 
the ‘‘pyknic’’ type do not often develop until well after maturity; 
and yet even the ‘‘asthenic’’ type may put on weight with age. 
Again, the older a man is the more chance he has of being mar- 
ried, of being a recidivist, of performing differently on intelligence 
tests. Age is, in short, a complicating factor that cannot readily 
be factored out. The following tables show the relation between 
age and the various measures of build. 

Age correlates with index A .340, and with index B .215. 
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Attention should be called to the fact that the youngest group 
the astheniec individuals, but the athletie. 

Physical type and intelligence.—Some correlation is found 
etween the various indices and intelligence for this fairly large 
selected prison group; is not as large as that found for the 


maller and highly selected group previously studied, where the 


s TO 
BAhFE 


. rrelation with Alpha and index A was —.34. 
“TABLE VIII 
AGE AND PHYSICAL BUILD 
Index A Index B 
Cases Ave. Med. Range Cases Ave. Med. Range 
10 12 192.3 190 185-209 13 107.4 107.5 102-112 
} 85 193.3 193 167—236 95 106.4 106.5 93-121 
) 96 194.5 194 173-221 a9 107.8 107.2 92-118 
j 42 202.1 200 179-242 46 110.1 109.0 101-127 
) 28 202.7 200 173-239 29 109.7 108.5 97-123 
27 203.8 203 173-230 27 110.0 110.9 97-117 
TABLE IX 
AGE AND SUBJECTIVE CLASSIFICATION 

15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 4(0)- Total Ave. 

Aathenic ‘ 20 28 12 ~ 10 9] 29.0 

Asth-ath 5 23 28 9 2 7 74 27.0 

Athletie 5 51 44 16 s 7 131 $7 .3 

\ pyk 8 25 21 15 9 8 96 28.5 

f kni 2 20 22 17 17 15 93 32.1 

23 149 153 69 44 47 485 


is statistically 
10 


he correlation with both index A and index B 
ignificant. The correlation cannot be explained in terms of age. 

should be noted that the correlations of Alpha with Wt./Ht. are 
than the correlations with the other indices, 


topie where 


smaller 
fit in with the general findings on this 
intelligence: 7.e., 


nd in 
he subjects have been largely above C- 
students. 
10In a recent article H. E. Garrett and W. N. Kellogg (The 
Constitution to General Intelligence, Social Intelligence and 


msiderably 
fact 
college 








Relation of Physical 
Emotional Stability, 


/, Exper. Psychol., 1928, 11, 113-129) attempt to explain away the correlation we 
ted for Index A and Alpha on the basis of the greater age of the pyknic men. 
I apparently did not note that the average Alpha score for the 11 pyknic men 


age was over 45 was more than one point higher than the average score for all 
Their grounds for discrediting the correlation is appar- 
ently that Ht./Wt. does not correlate with measures of intelligence. They probably 
nfer that our index measures the same thing as Ht./Wt., since they concluded that a 
rrelation of .81 between their morphological index and this ratio indicates ‘‘that the 
{wo measures of physique measure virtually the same thing’’ (129). Now in the case 
a correlation of .81 would justify such a conclusion, since the 
But with physical indices no 
estimate based 
obtained 


he rest of the pyknic group. 


mental tests 

reliability of such tests is not much higher than .86. 
rrection for attenuation seems possible. The 

is correlation would be .586 sigma, or 31.57 points. 

vas large, doubtless (as we pointed out, op. cit. p. 128), 
represent extreme cases. 


of most 


standard error of an 
The correlation we 
because the group was selected 


on ft} 
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Alpha correlates with index A for 267 men —.212 + .04 
Alpha correlates with index B for 288 men —.228 + .04 
Alpha correlates with Wt./Ht. for 267 men —.066 + .04 
Alpha correlates with Wt./Ht. for 495 men —.087 + .03 
Alpha correlates with subjective classification for 495 men —.109 + .03 
Alpha correlates with age for 495 men —.068 + .03 
Alpha correlates with Pignet Index 270 men —.108 + .04 


All the correlations tend in the same direction, and point out 
a relation between slenderness of build (asthenic) and intelligence. 
But the relation is slight, all the correlations falling less than .29 
except in a few cases where the groups either were highly selected, 
or were small. A more elaborate indication of the relation between 





TABLE X 


SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS FoUND BETWEEN PHYSICAL INDEX AND SOME MEASUPE 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


Investigator Index Cases Correlation 
Naccarati 11 M. I. 75 .35 
lit./Wt. 75 .16 
Ht./Wt. 221 . 228 
Naccarati and Lewy- Ht./Wt. 50 44 
Guinzburg 12 Ht./Wt. 94 15 
Ht./Wt. 252 13 
Naccarati and Garrett 13 Ht./Wt. 57 31 
Sommerville 14 Wt./Ht.2 97 —.05 
(Pignet) Ht.—(C+W) 97 —.077 
Heidbreder 15 Ht./Wt. 1000 Nothing over .10 
Sheidon 16 M. I. 450 136 
W+C+A+H 
Mohr and Gundlach 17 ————__—_____—— 89 —.34 
Ht. 
Garrett and Kellogg 18 M. I. 206 .074 
Ht./Wt. 204 .101 
Present Experiment Index A 267 —.212 
Index B 288 — .228 
(Pignet) Ht.—(C+W) 270 —.108 
Wt./Ht. 495 — .087 





118, Naccarati: The Morphological Aspect of Intelligence, Arch. Psychol., 1921, 
No. 45. 

128, Naccarati and R. L. Lewy-Guinzburg: Hormones and Intelligence, J. Appl 
Psychol., 1922, 6, 221-234. 

18S. Nacearati and H. Garrett: The Influence of Constitutional Factors on Behavior, 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1923, 6, 455-456. 

14 R. C. Sommerville: Physical, Motor and Sensory Traits, Arch. of Psychol., 1924, 
No. 75. 

15E. Heidbreder: Intelligence and the Height-Weight Ratio, J. Appl. Psychol., 
1926, 10. 52-62. 

16 W. H. Sheldon: Morphological Types and Mental Ability, J. Pers. Res., 1927, 5, 
447-457. 
17 Op. cit. 
18 Op. cit. 
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our indices and Alpha will indicate wherein the correlation holds 
and where it does not. For index A and index B the cases have 
been broken up into quartiles (for the actual division lines see 
Table VII), and the per cent of cases falling at C intelligence, 
above and below, have been tabulated. 


TABLE XI 
LETTER SCORE ON ALPHA FOR THE INDICES BY QUARTILES 


Index A Index B 
Large 3 2 Small Large 3 2 Small 
Higher than C 35.2 35.2 46.9 46.0 37.3 32.0 44.8 53.2 
e of C 22.5 39.5 22.8 33.8 24.0 36.0 26.8 31.9 
Less than C 2.3 25.3 30.8 20.3 38.7 32.0 28.3 15.9 
t more above C —7.1 9.9 16.1 25.7 *—1.4 0.0 16.5 37.3 


each quartile places them in a con- 
Kvidence 


The general tendency for 
tinuous sequence, but the irregularities can be found. 


will be presented to show that some of the unevennesses are due 
to the selection of criminals, e.g., that the fraudulent group are 
mostly B in intelligence, and pyknic in ‘build (Tables XIII and 


XIV). 

To get at the discrepancy between the Wt./Ht. ratio and the 
other indices, the average physical measurements for individuals 
with Alpha seores of A, B, D, and EK, respectively, were averaged. 
The results are in Table XII. 


TABLE XII 
PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS AND INTELLIGENCE 


Aipa Score Cases Height Weight Cases Chest Abd. Hips 
A A 23 177.8 68.24 15 92.6 81.8 91.8 
I 67 72.8 69 .53 
D 33 72.7 71.27 20 94.2 86.6 94.0 
E 21 170.1 69.26 14 95.7 86.6 93.2 


The higher the intelligence, the greater the average height, 
and the less the average chest circumference. But the average 
abdomen for D and E men is the same, while the weight and hip 
circumference of the E men, while greater than that of the A men 
is less than either B or D men. The best index from physical 
measurements could be developed from the treatment of data as- 
sembled as in Table XII. The Wt./Ht. ratio, for instance, with 
these averages is, for the A men, 38.4; B men, 40.2; D men, 41.3; 
K men, 40.7. It thus appears that the D men are more robust 
than any other group. On the more complex indices which we 
have used in this paper, the size of index and the four letter grades 
are perfectly correlated. 
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6. Physique and crime. The type of crime and the physical 
classification appears in Tables XIIT and XIV. 

The differences in the distribution of each physical type afford 
material for some speculation as to the bases of the selection of 
the prison population, and as to the temperamental characteristics 
of those that are selected. Suggestions made, obviously, are 


TABLD XIII 
CRIME AND PHYSICAL TYPE IN PER CENT 


Asth. A-A Ath. A.-P Pyknie 
Fraud 8 15 7 10 17 
Force 51 45 47 51 40 
Thievery 24 23 35 30 21 
Violence 3 6 4 3 i) 
Sex 13 9 7 6 12 


merely speculative in relation to this material. <A larger per- 
centage of the pyknic men are imprisoned for fraud, violence, and 
sex crimes. The two latter categories of crime are usually im- 
pulsive in character and strong emotional disturbance is attend- 
ant (rage, sex-desire, ete.). The pyknie group are associated by 
Kretschmer with the cyclothymie temperament. The emotional 
lability of the cyclothymie individual may be a factor in pro 
ducing the relationship noted between pyknie physique and 
these crimes. The athletic, and athletic-pyknic men, the solid, 
well-built and younger groups (See Table IX) are caught chiefly 
at robbery, burglary and larceny. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the sex behavior of this group is more normal than that of 
the relatively less physically efficient and older pyknic group, 
hence the paucity of imprisonments for sex crimes among these 
men. The self-confident and direct outlook of physically robust 
youth in part may account for their preference for the direct 
returns from force or thievery to the more scheming fraudulent 
methods. These athletic men are physically more agile than the 
rotund pyknie and better equipped for this type of strenuous 
physical activity. 

Let us turn, however, to a more thorough presentation of the 
differences between the various criminal groups (Table XIV). 

The number of cases is so small for the sex and violence groups 
that except in the more outstanding cases they cannot be con- 
sidered. Comparing the three indices with the remaining groups, 
it at once appears that the Wt./Ht. ratio does not distinguish 
among them. The differences between the fraud and force groups 
are for index A, 2, 4 times its 8.D.; for index B, one time its 8.D.; 
for Alpha, 1.4 times its S.D.; and for age, 5.9 times its S.D. 
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Only two of the differences are significant, and the age difference 



































VSical probably accounts for the difference in index A which correlates 

more with age than does the other index. The differences in 
fford marital state may also be due to age; but then the much slighter 
on of lifference in number of previous imprisonments would indicate 
istics that an individual whose first offense was fraud is much older 

are ‘han one whose first offense is force. 
A comparison of the violence and sex groups with the others 
; by far the most significant. Although the violence group aver- 
ie e nearly 5 years younger than the fraud group, a much larger 
ercentage of them are married, and a much smaller per cent of 

TABLE XIV 

A COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS CRIME GROUPS. 

Index A Index B Alpha Age % % 
per- é Crime Cases Wt./Ht. Mean Mean Mean Mean  Mar- Previously 
he Mean 8.D. 8.D. 8.D. 8.D. ried Imprisoned 
ane Fraud 28 42.2 201.73 1.083 75.71 35.04 50 53 
im- 14.46 .084 38.54 9.19 
nd- 51 40.1 78.20 33.97 59 59 

36.14 8.76 
by 
nal Force 155 39.30 194.35 1.073 72.44 27.65 39 52 
z 2.30 054 35.30 7.42 
0 236 38.86 71.28 27.32 35 49 
ind 35.07 7.08 
lid, Thievery 87 40.6 197.74 1.086 65.93 28.77 32 56 
Ay . 10.84  .465 34.89 7.03 
_ : 143 39.5 66.34 28.28 39 51 
Se { 35.24 6.52 
of ; Violence 14 41.93 202.58 1.101 79.93 29.85 78 28 
Ip : 30 40.89 77.07 30.67 70 39 
33.86 8.30 
Se » 
ist ‘ Sex 22 40.49 199.21 1.087 43.95 30.86 45 41 
an , 41 40.01 48.42 32.38 53 39 
- 32.31 9.45 
nt i 
he \ them are recidivists; and at the same time, they fall within 2 
as points of the most intelligent group, and nearly 30 points above 
bs the sex group. The violence group, it should finally be noted, 
1e : are highest in every index of build, although there are two older 
). j groups. The outstanding characteristic of the sexual offenders 
4 . . ° ° . 
IS is their low intelligence. The difference between the sex and the 
1- fraud groups in intelligence is over 4.2 times its §.D. Again, de- i 
S, } spite their age, there are from 10 to 20 per cent fewer recidivists 
h 4 here than in the crime-against-property groups. 
i Table XV shows what would be expected about the actual 






height and weight of the various criminal groups. 
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The fraud group are tall and heavy; the force group evenly 
distributed; the thievery group selected from the intermediate 
ranges; the violence group the most robust; while the sex group 
are both heavy and light, short and tall (asthenies and pyknies), 
Our distributions for weight fit Murchison’s data better than the 
data for height (op. eit. p. 152ff). 


TABLE XV 
HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF CRIMINAL GROUPS BY PER CENT 


Height (in Quartiles Weight (in Quartiles 
Low 14 Second Third Highest Lowest Second Third Highest 
Fraud 9 1] t 14 9 8 1] 13 
Force 47 46 43 49 48 50 45 43 
Thievery 24 36 33 21 28 30 34 24 
Violence s l 12 6 5 5 4 10 
Sex 12 5 7 10 10 7 6 10 


7. Marital state and previous imprisonment, as related to age 
and Alpha, are presented in Table XVI. The indices did not 
differentiate the previously imprisoned; but the married group 
were higher than the unmarried group. For index A the dif 
ference was 3.14 times its S.D. and for index B, 2.33. These are, 
however, probaly due to the differences in the age of the two 
groups. 


TABLE XVI 
Tue RELATION OF MARITAL STATE AND PREVIOUS IMPRISONMENT TO AGE AND 
ALPHA SCORE 


Married Not Pre. Imprisonment First Offense 
Cases 210 291 251 250 
Per cent 42 58 50 50 
Age—mean 32.94 26.64 28.99 28.51 
S.D. 7.66 8.70 7.27 7.19 
Alpha—mean 68.21 70.82 70.78 68 .63 
S.D. 37.50 34.93 36.10 35.92 


The ratio and age of the married to single men is expected, 
and agrees with Murchison’s finding of a ratio of 40 to 60 closely 
enough; but he found that the married men were much superior 
in intelligence to the single men (p. 155) at least in the State of 
Maryland. Murchison, again, feund 60 per cent of this group 
first offenders, as opposed to 50 per cent in the present study 
(p. 122). It is surprising to note the recidivists are barely older 
than the first offenders.’® The first offenders gain in their average 
age from the older violence and sex groups. 





19 From Murchison’s table on page 122 it appears that the first offenders are older 
Less than half of his cases are here presented, however. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 


|. With respect to the intelligence of criminals, the present 

mpling is, like Murchison’s group, superior to the reneral 
pulation, but the superiority is less marked. This fact, together 
differences between the two samplings in age and propor- 


tion of recidivism and the like, indicate, as Boring was criticised 
suggesting” that the character of the groups is in part deter- 
minead by loeal or transient conditions, such as the post-war 


pression. All our conclusions must then be regarded as based 
approximately 550 or less Illinois native-born, white, male 

riminals in the year 1926. 

» Approximately three-quarters of the population were con 
victed of burglary, robbery or larceny. These men average 
slightly more on Alpha than the white draft. They form the 
voungest of our criminal groups, and are composed largely of 
asthenie and athletic individuals. The oldest and most intelli- 
rent is the fraud group. These men form a larger percentage of 
the athletic-asthenie and the pyknic men. The individuals con- 
victed of violence are the largest, most robust of all. They are 
but slightly above average in age, and yet are in large part mar- 
ried, and first offenders. Their intelligence rating is practically 
equal to the fraudulent group. Sex crimes are committed by 
stupid people, who are either very young or very old, and either 
pyknie or asthenie in build. 

3. A slight relation between robustness and the lack of intel- 
ligence is found (—.22) despite the fact that the two most intel- 
ligent criminal groups are the two most tending towards pyknic 
build. It is suggested that a much higher correlation could be 
worked out empirically between some group of physical measures 
and intelligence for an unselected group. Practically all the groups 
so far used have been highly selected (criminals or college 
students), and the indices have usually been made up beforehand. 

4. Interpretation of the results in terms of cyclothymic and 
schizothymie temperaments seems impossibly complex; at least 
the data available for the present group are too meager to war- 
rant conclusions. The tendencies found previously, based on 
89 selected men, are not entirely borne out by the inadequate data 
available for the uselected criminals. 


’ 


20E. G. Boring, Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 303-307; C. Murchison, op. cité. 
459-461 











AN ADAPTIVE ASPECT OF DREAMS 


By RAYMOND R. WILLOUGHBY 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


N connection with an endeavor to arrive at a clearer understand 
| ing of the functions served by dreams, I have noted in certain 

of my own dreams and occasionally in those of others an appar 
ent tendency to release of libido or fixated affect—abreaction 
through the dream itself. The key dream referred to a humiliating 
situation dating from about ten years before, for which there had 
been in the ‘nterim a light degree of repression (painful affect 
upon thinking of it, with tendency to ‘‘flit’’? immediately to 
another topic); in the dream the situation was relieved, but instead 
of having to make the best of a difficult situation which he had 
brought upon himself, as in reality, the dreamer was enabled to 
follow it through and retrieve it in a fashion satisfactory to 
himself. This is, of course, a wish fulfillment, in the simplest 
Freudian sense, projected into the past, but it has also a definite 
therapeutic value, and so acts as a present adaptation, for it liber- 
ates fixated affect which can be directed to present tasks. The 
dream was accompanied by a distinct feeling of activity and mus 
cular tension, and at or soon after the climax the affect ‘‘broke’’ 
in the typical abreactive fashion, resulting in a feeling of peace. 
There has been no tendency toward repression of the memory since. 
I am under the impression that in the ten-year interval a certain 
amount of general loosening of fixations in the region in question 
had taken place, and that this was perhaps a prerequisite for the 
dream experience. In this connection Tausk’s suggestion as to the 
necessity of a compensating affect for the release of repressions is 
of importance. I wish to cite for consideration in connection with 
this adaptation hypothesis the serial dream and the ‘‘repeat’’ 
dream, both fairly common phenomena; the former, from this 
standpoint, would seem to be concerned with the gradual wearing 
away of a difficult fixation, while in the latter the resistive forces 
which make the former processes slow and indirect put a peremp- 
tory stop to the abreactive activity (possibly because no compen- 
sating affect is available) before the critical point is reached; the 
healing forces, however, are themselves of such persistence that 
they take up the task at the beginning again at the next oppor- 
104 
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tunity. A second dream of mine which I was at first inclined to 
bring under this hypothesis now seems more directly explicable 
supposing that its changed form reflected therapeutic changes 
neral adjustment rather than effecting them through the 
y of the dream itself. This was a symbolic castration dream, 
two forms, separated by about two months; in the first the 
mer was himself the victim, and the pursuer (father) was 
sented by a magnificent, heartless and omnipotent lion whom 
is hopeless to resist; in the second the dreamer was an observer 
and the dramatis personae were sawflies and their young. 
development in capacity to deal effectively with the situation 
bvious, but it seems probable that the dream dramatizes the 

ilt but has no efficacy in bringing it about. 

| have made some slight endeavors toward testing this hypoth- 

_ but have reached the conclusion that to do so on any adequate 

le is impossible for any one but a practicing analyst. The 
points to be established seem to me to be (1) a condition of fixated 

ect must be present before the dream, (2) the dream itself must 
war distinct abreactive signs, and (3) the affect in the region con- 
cerned must be liberated after the dream. If such a finding can be 
obtained in several individuals and by enough observers to sub- 
tantiate its objective existence, its exact relation to the wish 
theory will still require elucidation. I am inclined to believe that 
it may already be implicit in the latter, or in some of its variants; 
there is, for example, a recent article called The Dream as a Recon- 
litioning Process, which purports to show that the dream reinstates 
in old stimulus. Such an explanation seems incomplete; there is 
uo clear reason why the old stimulus should be reinstated. But 1 
see no objection to interpreting the same data in accord with the 
hypothesis here presented; the noxious experience has been re- 
pressed without proper abreaction; the repressive forces are jarred 

here by a second experience having elements associated with 
those of the first (rather than by the emergence of a compensating 
affect as in Tausk’s case); the dream results, and the affect, here 
terror, is freed. 

The present hypothesis appears, superficially at least, to con 
flict with Freud’s statement of the function of the dream. Freud 
is here verbally clear: the dream serves the function of maintain- 
ing sleep. We may for lack of knowledge pass by the question 
why sleep should be maintained; sleep appears from the recently 
translated researches of Pavlov to be a generalized inhibition, and 
inhibition is related to repression in a manner quite unknown, to 
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the present writer at least. Lf on the basis of the verbal analogy jt 
be permissible to suppose that there are common elements, it would 
follow that the release of inhibitions of one kind of cortical fun 

tioning (the repressed ), through a dream, serves the function of 
maintaining the inhibitions of another kind of cortical functioning 
(the conscious). Such a compensatory state of affairs would have 
certain analogies with Freud’s dream function stated as a wish: a 
wish is present, for whatever reason, to stay asleep; there coexists 
with it another wish, viz., that of the repressed material for expres 
sion; too pronounced satisfaction of the latter tends (again fo) 
an unknown reason) to prevent the satisfaction of the former; the 
dream is a compromise formation, permitting both wishes to attain 
partial satisfaction. 

The relation of the wish directed toward sleep to the wish 
directed toward the adjustment problems of the organism is still 
unclear; MacCurdy has pointed out, however, a suggestive relation 
between them, viz., in certain cases observed by him, as the former 
relaxed its effectiveness (7.e., as the sleep became less deep and 
verged toward waking) modifications in the dream occurred which 
clearly signified increased repression of the more primitive com 
ponents of the latter, and attempts at solution on a plane nearer 
the reality principle. 

In evaluating the relationship of the adaptive or abreactive 
hypothesis here offered to the classical Freudian wish-fulfilment 
theory it may be well to keep in mind that it is debatable whether 
the entire content of the latter has ever been adequately explored; 
in fact, Freud himself is reported to have said that he has seen no 
evidence as yet of widespread and profound grasp of its implica- 
tions, but instead a certain tendency to dismiss the matter as under 
stood at a comparatively superficial level. A thorough examination 
of precisely what a wish may be brings us close to most of the 
unsettled problems common to all psychologies, academic as well 
as ‘‘new’’. The ‘‘set’’ of Thorndike seems to be a concept not 
far removed; and the suggestive chapter of Varendonck on the 
relationships of wish and will tends to link up the former in some 
degree with the classical doctrines. Nicoll in his Dream Psychol 
ogy, and various practicing analysts in the case histories that they 
cite, seem to conceive the dream as a dramatic representation of 


the situation in which the individual finds himself in the course of 


his adjustment problem; here it would appear that all but the bare 
conation had been stripped from the wish concept—the organism 
is oriented toward its immediate future, it is set for an attack; but 
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‘he nature of the attack, to say nothing of its hoped-for or expected 
outcome, cannot be discerned. Yet it seems reasonable, on con- 
deration, to suppose this somewhat altered concept to have been 
mplicit in the original formulation; and the step is not far to the 
conception that in certain circumstances the attack is launched. 
lhe coneept of Horton which he ealls the trial-and-error theory 
loes not appear to bring any new light to bear; his idea is appar- 
ntly essentially this last, with possibly a touch of the question- 
d-answer formulation. Stiles and numerous others have stopped 
eir analyses, if analyses they could be ealled, at the popular 
linner-table level of rehearsal, curiosity, or amazement. <A limited 


( 


urvey of the field, then, reveals no serious rival of the wish theory 
to be present, but makes it appear probable that much more is 
implicit in it than appears at first sight; among which the right 
to a place, at least under certain circumstances, of the abreactive 
funetion should be investigated. 








A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF POST-HYPNOTIC AMNESIA! 
By CLINTON B. STRICKLER 


I. IntTRopUCcTION 

ERHAPS the most outstanding feature of the deep hypnotic 

trance is the subject’s working amnesia for events taking 

place during the trance state. Indeed, many writers regard 
ths amnesia as the one distinguishing mark of the deep trance. 
[t is interesting to observe, however, that while the subject can not 
in the normal state recall what took place in the trance state, he 
usually can do so with ease if he is put back into the trance. We 
thus have a clear case of registration and retention without normal 
recognition or recall. But the post-hypnotic amnesia can ordi- 
narily be dispelled by a word from the hypnotist so that the recall 
in the waking state for trance events becomes quite normal. This 
surely does not behave like the forgetting which results from the 
lapse of time. It serves to raise the question as to how genuine and 
profound these apparently perfect amnesias really are. If those 


subjects who show a one hundred per cent waking amnesia for 


trance events as tested by the casual methods of inquiry tradi- 
tionally employed in hypnotic experimentation, what per cent of 
amnesia will be shown where a detailed and systematic recall is 
attempted comparable with tests of retention in ordinary memory 
experimentation? What per cent of amnesia will be shown as 
measured by the re-learning method? How does trance-learned 
material re-learned in the normal state behave after twenty- 
four hours? 


II. Suspsects, Test MATerIAts, Etc. 

Four subjects were used. All four were University students of 
average intelligence and scholastic ability. They ranged in age 
from twenty to twenty-six years. None of them used tobacco or 
aleohol or had any other habits which might affect their scores. 
In fact it would be difficult to find another four subjects as near 
a parity in intelligence, character, and habits. None of them had 





i From the psychological laboratory, University of Wisconsin. The investigation her 
here reported was carried out under the direction of Professor Clark L. Hull. It is th: 
second of a series of Wisconsin studies concerned with hypnotic phenomena and tl 
second to be published. The first of the series to appear in print was by Ramona 
Messerschmidt: ‘‘A Quantitative Investigation of the Alleged Independent Operation of 
Conscious and Subconscious Processes’’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. XXII, pp. 325-340. 
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er been hypnotized prior to the present investigation. They were 
osen from among a number of student volunteers who took a 
st. for apparent amnesia at a trial seance. Hach subject was 
tested at very nearly the same time every day so that the physical 
-ondition Was as nearly constant as possible, i.e., each test found 

. subject in practically the same state of hunger, of fatigue, ete. 
t of the work was done during the evening so that there were 
nterruptions or distractions from outside sources. The same 
mm and furniture and the same lighting were used throughout 


‘ 


( 


M 


nvestigation. 

It is regrettable but unavoidable that all four subjects did not 
run the same number of tests. Subject D. was run only eight 

ts when family objections caused him to discontinue the work. 
Subject F. was run thirty-four days, seventeen trance and seventeen 
control. Subject A. went through twenty tests, ten each of trance 
ind control. Subject T., who was a prize performer in every way, 
completed all the available memory material of forty tests. In 

one hundred and two tests were made, fifty-one being for 
hypnotic amnesia and fifty-one for normal forgetting of exactly 
parallel material. 

In general the methods employed in the present investigation 
for measuring hypnotic memory phenomena were substantially like 

ose ordinarily used in memory experimentation. Hull’s* auto 
matic memory machine was used to expose, one at a time, a series 
of nine simple geometrical characters, such as are shown in Figure 
1. These characters were duplicated by photography so that eight 
copies of each were available. These 72 characters were cemented 
to a long fabrie band which hung suspended from the drum of the 
machine. They were so arranged on the band that when they 
passed before the window of the machine, the nine characters would 
appear in eight different orders at each revolution of the band. 
This was to prevent the characters from being associated with each 
other in any particular sequence. The machine was set to make 
automatically exposures of five seconds each. 

The task of the subject was to memorize the nonsense names of 
the respective characters. These nonsense syllables were presented 
orally by the operator in the middle of the exposure period. Spe- 
cially prepared mimeographed forms* were used for this prompt- 





2 Hull, Clark L., ‘‘Quantitative Aspects of the Evolution of Concepts,’’ Psycho- 
logical Monographs No. 123, 1920, Vol. XXVIII, p. 12. 
, *The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. O. E. Simley for the splendid bands of 
we and the elaborately prepared mimeographed scoring sheets which accompany 
1eém, 
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ing. The same forms served for a detailed record of the subject's 
behavior. At each exposure, if the subject did not respond with 
the correct name of the character by the middle of the period, he 
was prompted and a minus was recorded in an appropriate square 
on the form. But if the subject responded correctly he was given 
a plus and nothing was said. The learning was continued unt! 
the subject had responded without error to two consecutive eycles 
of the characters, 2.e., eighteen responses, two to each character. 
The score was the number of promptings required for a given 


series. 
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FicgurE 1. A sample of the memory material used. The characters were presented 
visually by a memory machine and the accompanying syllables were given orally 
by the experimenter. 
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When a subject was tested for retention, the characters were 
exposed in the same manner as described above except that during 
the first cycle (nine exposures) he was not prompted or corrected 
in any way but was told to give the names of any characters which 
he remembered. In this way the subject was given one oppor- 
tunity to name each character. At the beginning of the second 
eycle of characters, prompting was resumed and continued the 
same as in the original learning. Here, just as in the original 
memorizing, learning was terminated when the subject had 
responded without error to two cycles of characters. 


[I]. Trance anp Contro., ProcepuREsS 
The experiments were planned so that the control and the 
amnesia tests were run on alternate nights. Both control and test 
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were carefully timed and the conditions of each kept as nearly 





Jeet ’ 
1 with parallel as possible. The parallelism is shown schematically in 
od, he ] Table [. 

quar , TABLD I 
quare 

2 SHOWING OUTLINE OF PARALLEL EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES. 

OliVvan 

Sven Trance Procedure Control Procedure 

until 1. Trance induced...... neha dae Sills ..... Normal waking state 
PVelas Learned series in trance........ , .. Learned series awake 

acter Continued in trance 5 minutes................ Trance induced for 5 minute sleep 
teal , 4. 10 minute recovery period.....%............ 10 minute recovery period 

£iven } 5. Relearn in waking state........... .........Relearn in waking state 

‘ 6. Second relearning 24 hours later....... Second relearning 24 hours later 


The first experimental period of each subject was devoted to 
the control procedure as outlined in Table I. He was seated com- 
fortably before the machine and instructed to watch the characters 
and listen to the syllables very attentively and to learn the associa- 
? tion of each pair as rapidly as possible. The learning was made 
| a game and the subjects were informed of their score at each 


—s 


sitting. 

The subject was then taken into an adjoining room, put into a 
trance and allowed to sleep five minutes. After being wakened, 
he was instructed to walk around and thoroughly arouse himself. 
Conversation was kept up on irrelevant subjects so that the ten 
minutes’ recovery took his attention as far as possible from the 
* trance and the experiment. At the end of this period, he was placed 
before the memory machine and tested for recall after which 
prompling was resumed where necessary until the original stand- 
ard of accomplishment had been attained. Twenty-four hours 
later he was again presented with the same characters and tested 





a second time for retention by both the recall and the relearning 
= methods. 
a. The parallel trance procedure is outlined in Table I. The trance 
ted was indueed in an adjoining room and the subject was brought 
al sleeping into the research room where he learned a series of charac- 
ters in the trance state but otherwise exactly as in the control pro- 
wt * cedure. He was then taken back to the first room still sleeping and 
the allowed to continue sleeping there for five minutes, when he was 
a] wakened. Following this the same ten-minute recovery period was 
ad allowed as in the control procedure. He was then tested by recall 
™ and by the relearning method. Twenty-four hours later a second 
« test of recall and relearning was given as in the control procedure. 
|% In concluding this account of the procedure is may be added 
the } by way of explanation that the five-minute trance induced follow- 






ing the original normal learning was for the purpose of equalizing, 
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as far as possible, any lethargy which might remain on the regular 
trance days. It was feared that otherwise the recall and tho 
relearning in the regular trance days might be distorted by a kind 
of sluggishness which would be in reality a kind of persistence 0; 
the original trance state and in no sense an amnesic effect. Then. 
in order to make the trance state parallel with this feature of t}) 
control series, the subject was permitted to sleep quietly about fiy: 
minutes after the learning. This was followed in both series }, 
ten minutes of waking exercise and lively conversation. As a mat 
ter of fact it turned out that there was no observable evidence of 
any lethargy following the ten-minute recovery period in either 
series and it may be that the induction of the five-minute trance 
following the normal learning in the control series was not neces 
sary. But in a field of investigation which has been cursed 
throughout its whole history by what may very charitably be called 
loose methods of experimentation, it is hardly amiss to take some 
extra precautions. 


LV. Tue Extent or Post-Hypnotic AMNESIA 

In order to facilitate the understanding of the account now to 
be given of various phases of the results secured by the present 
investigation, there will be given in detail the several scores of 
a typical subject, T. These are shown in Table Il. This will be 
referred to from time to time for the purpose of explaining thie 
derivation of subsequent tables. 

We have available in the investigation three distinct measures 
of the extent of post-hypnotic amnesia. The first is the response 
to the general inquiry as to whether 8. recalls anything of what 
transpired while he was in the trance. This is the loose test ord 
narily applied hitherto. A second measure of the extent of post 
hypnotic amnesia is the number of failures to recall the correct 
names when presented with the nine characters of each learning 
series. This score (given in terms of successes) is shown in column 
[If (column VIII of the control series) of Table Il. A third 
measure of the amount of post-hypnotiec amnesia is given by the 
number of promptings required to re-learn the series fifteen min 
utes later. This score is shown in Column IV (column IX of the 
control series) of Table II. 

By the method of general inquiry all four subjects showed an 
amnesia of 100 per cent. This was to be expected since they were 
selected from quite a number of individuals on the basis of pre 
liminary tests in which they showed on waking inability to tell 
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what had taken place in the trance. During the experiment itself 
this test was applied throughout and the subjects all replied uni. 
formly that they remembered nothing. Upon being wakened after 
a trance learning, they had no recollection whatever of anything 
having taken place in the trance. 

The second method of testing for amnesia, that of detailed 
reeall, shows a somewhat different picture. Here it is found that 
most subjects show a trace of recall averaging about three per cent 
The gross amnesias for the four subjects are shown in the first data 
column of Table II. Since Subject T. shows (Table I, column III) 
a complete failure to recall, it will be more illuminating to explain 
the derivation of this particular column of Table III from the results 
of subject A. This subject learned 90 characters in his ten trance 
experiments. In the second test and again in the fifth test h 
responded correctly to one character without prompting. He thus 
made a detailed recall score of two out of a possible 90 or 2.23 
per cent. His gross trance amnesia is thus the remainder of the 
100 per cent or 97.78 per cent. All subjects together average 97.04 
per cent gross trance amnesia by the method of detailed recall 
fifteen minutes after completing the learning and ten minutes after 
waking from the trance. 

But can all this amnesia be attributed to the trance? Might 
not some of it have been due to other factors in the situation, 
notably the necessary delay of fifteen minutes before the test for 
recall was administered? Our control series (Table Il, column 
VIII) enable us to say how much loss in recall naturally results 
from this factor. Subject T. on twenty trials averages 7.7 successes 
out of a possible nine on this test which shows 85.56 per cent reten 
tion or 14.44 per cent of failure to recall. All four subjects taken 
together average 16.35 per cent of loss in power to recall as a result 
of factors other than the trance. 

Now if we subtract the normal amount of forgetting from the 
gross trance amnesia for each subject, we will have a figure which 
may safely be regarded as representing genuine post-hypnotic 
amnesia. In the case of subject T. this is 100 less 14.44 or 85.56 
per cent. All four subjects taken together average 80.69 per cent 
of amnesia which safely may be attributed to the trance. 

It is to be observed, however, that this is a conservative or 
minimal statement of the amount of trance amnesia. This method 
of computation assumes implicitly that normal forgetting due to 
lapse of time will combine in a simple additive manner with hyp- 
notice amnesia in case both are operating on the same memory 
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traces. Before this may be accepted ultimately there must be 
efinite proof. Meanwhile it rests in the status of a more or less 
mlikely conjecture. The very obvious differences between the 


ordinary forgetting due to lapse of time and the distinctly trau- 


TABLE III 
S ING THE AMOUNT OF WAKING AMNESIA OR FORGETTING AS TESTED BY FAILURE TO 
FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF THE ORIGINAL LEARNING 


Final amnesia 


Ver cent gross trance Per cent normal forget attributable to trance 
amnesia after 15 min. ting after 15 min. after 15 min. 
\ 07.78 10.00 87.78 
91.67 13.90 oeaee 
98.70 27.05 71.65 
100.00 14.44 85.56 
97 .04 16.35 80.69 
1.13 2.26 2.11 


matie behavior of amnesias for trance events suggests that the two 
types of loss may not combine in an additive manner. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that the score of inability to recall may be 

function only of that one of the two which chances to be the more 
potent on any particular occasion.’ 

Passing now to the third measure of post-hypnotic amnesia 
we must consider the loss from the point of view of the number 

promptings required to relearn to the same degree of excellence 
as on the original learning. This method is based on the assump- 
tion that if a subject requires 40 promptings to learn a series in 
the trance and also takes 40 promptings to relearn the same mate- 
rial awake, he will have a total amnesia. He has forgotten 100 
per cent. On the other hand, if it requires only thirty promptings 
to relearn the series he will have lost only three-quarters of the 
learned tendency or 75 per cent. This method assumes the same 
ease of learning in both learning processes. Using this method 
of simply dividing the average relearning score by the average 
initial learning score, the same subjects have amnesias as shown 
in Table TV. Thus, as seen in Table I, subject T. averaged 20.05 
promptings per series in relearning 20 series. 
This same material averaged 38.95 promptings to learn origi- 
nally. Dividing 20.05 by 38.95 gives 51.47 as the per cent of gross 
imnesia. 

The gross amnesia as shown by this method is strikingly dif- 


ferent from that shown by the method of detailed recall, averaging 








‘The joint action of these two factors is itself a problem of considerable interest 
} 14 


and should yield quite readily to experimented attack. C. L. H. 
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only 51.7 per cent as against almost perfect amnesia as measured 
by the former method. The per cent of loss by normal forgetting 
as measured by the relearning method also differs markedly from 
that by the method of simple recall, shrinking from 16.35 to 1.82 
per cent. The difference between 51.73 and 1.82 gives 49.92 or 
the amount of amnesia safely attributable to the trance. Since 





TABLE IV 


SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF WAKING AMNESIA OR FORGETTING AS TESTED BY NUMBER or 





PROMPTINGS REQUIRED TO RELEARN FIFTEEN MINUTES APTER THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE ORIGINAL LEARNING 
Final amnes 
Per cent gross trance Per cent normal forget attributable to trance 4 
Subject amnesia after 15 min. ting after 15 min. after 15 mir 
A 38.91% L.19% 37 . 72° 
D 47.13 0.66 46 .47 
F 69.42 1.176 68.24 
T 51.47 4.26 47.21 } 
Mean 51.73 1.82 49.92 
P.E. 3.7 5] 3.88 
the deduction for normal forgetting is so slight in this ease, the 
question of the summation of the two types of loss is not nearly 
so acute as by the method of detailed recall. The very consider- 


able agreement among these subjects would seem to indicate pretty 
definitely that post-hypnotic amnesias which appear to be complete 
are by no means so. Instead the associative tendencies surviving 
the trance and available for use in the waking state are approxi 
mately half their original strength. 


V. PERSISTENCE OF THE AMNESIC INFLUENCE OF THE TRANCE AFTER 
RELEARNING IN NorMAL STATE 





It will have been observed from the foregoing that the material 
learned in the trance and then relearned, has had a considerably 
greater total amount of time devoted to its memorization than the 
material learned in the control series. Thus in Table I subject T. 
averaged 38.95 promptings per series on the original trance learn- 
ing and 20.05 promptings on the re-learning or a total of 59 prompt- 
ings. On the control series the corresponding means are 37.55 and 
1.6 or a total of 39.15. For all four subjects taken together the 
average total number of promptings devoted to the trance series 
was 71.69 while the average total number for the control series was 
only 53.34. The difference is 19.35 promptings. Thus, in a sense, 
the trance series have been overlearned to the extent of about 36 
per cent. If this combination of promptings amounts to a genuine 


id 


overlearning, it should reveal itself in a greater durability of 
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earned tendencies when tested 24 hours iater, both by the recall 
method and by that of relearning. Interestingly enough the facts 
turn out to be quite otherwise. They are shown systematically in 
Table V. 
By comparing column II with column IV it will be seen that 
subject without exception averages decidedly more failures 
recall on the series originally learned in the trance. All four 
ects taken together average 4.34 failures of recall out of a 


TABLE V 
rHe ABSOLUTE SCORES ON RECALL AND RELEARNING FOR BOTH THE TRANCB 
AND ConTROL Series 24 Hours Arrer Born Hap BEEN EQUALLY 
RELEARNED IN THE NORMAL STATE 


Trance Series Control Series 
Average num- Average number Average num Average number 
ber of of promptings ber of of promptings 
failures required to failures to required to 
“t to recall] relearn recall relearn 
I II Ii! IV Vv 
\ 3.00 4.57 2.14 3.00 
) 5.34 4.33 1.50 2.00 
FE 4.40 8.00 3.60 6.90 
I 4.60 7.70 2.90 3.65 
M 4.335 6.15 2.535 3.888 


possible 9 on the series originally learned in the trance, whereas 
same subjects averaged only 2.5 failures for similar series 
arned in the normal state. Thus the series originally learned in 
the trance show nearly twice as much deterioration in twenty- 
four hours after a normal and exactly equal relearning as similar 
series originally learned in the waking state. 

Practically identical results are revealed by the relearning 
method. The mean results in this respect may be seen by compar- 
ing columns III and V of Table V. Here again every subject with- 
out exception shows a decidedly greater amount of deterioration 
after lapse of 24 hours on the series originally learned in a trance 
than on similar series learned in the waking state. Taking all four 
subjects together the average number of promptings required to 
relearn the series originally learned in the trance was 6.2 whereas 
the number of promptings required for the relearning of similar 
series originally learned in the waking state was only 3.9. Thus 
again the trance-learned series show nearly twice as much de- 
terioration in 24 hours as similar series originally learned in the 
normal waking condition. 
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VI. Tue Inr.vence or PostiveE SuGGEsTion upoN SPEEDING THE ¢ 
LEARNING PrROcEssS 
There may be added here some observations concerning the 
influence of suggestion in the trance state upon the rate of memoriz- 
ing. Just before the beginning of each trance learning direct sug- 
gestions were made to the subjects that they should learn with 
special ease and rapidity. In order to test the effect of these sug. 
gestions, practice curves were plotted for all of the subjects. These 
curves show that in general there is no great difference between | 
the rate of learning in the two conditions. ; 
One very striking phenomenon was observed, however. This 


was the fact that the first few series learned in the trance show a 2 
marked tendency to be learned distinctly more rapidly than the 4 
¥ 
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Figure 2. Parallel practice curves for learning performed in the trance and the 
normal state respectively. Composite results from subjects F. and T. Note that 
the rate of learning in the trance series at the outset is about 25 per cent faster 
than that of the normal control series. 
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yrresponding series learned in the normal condition. After the 
frst three or four series, however, this advantage of positive 
(ranee suggestion seems to disappear and from thence on the two 
types of practice effects seem to follow practically the same course. 
[his tendeney was shown in all four subjects without exception. 
Since subject F. and T. have a sufficiently large number of experi- 


ental days to give fairly extended and comparable practice 


urves, the original learning seores of these subjects have been 
mbined for the purpose of showing the tendency in question. 
. practice effects of the trance and the normal control learning 
es are shown graphically in parallel in Figure 2. Each point 
each eurve represents the average of four learning series for 
ch subjeet or eight in all, except the last which contains but one 
ining series for subject F. It will be observed in this figure 
t at first it requires over a third more time to learn the material 
n the normal state than in the trance. In terms of practice effects 
e positive suggestion in the trance seems to have the same effect 


ipon speeding up the learning process as approximately the first 


normal learning series. The subsequent courses of the two 
practice curves appear to be alike. 


VII. Summary 
our subjects who showed complete waking amnesia for trance 
ents were experimented on in a systematic manner. The experi- 
mental results indicate: 

1. The apparent recall amnesia for trance learning fifteen 
minutes after the completion of the learning and ten minutes after 
waking, appears to be about 98 per cent. 

2. If the forgetting for similar learning performed in the normal 

tate be deducted from this amount, the recall amnesia appears 
to be about 80 per cent complete. This is a minimal value for post- 
hypnotie recall amnesia. 

3. The post-hypnotie relearning amnesia appears to be only 
about 50 per cent complete. 

4. Despite about 36 per cent of excess total learning devolved to 
the tranee series, over the normal control series, the former show 
nearly twice as great amount of deterioration from the lapse of 24 
hours. 

). A strong trance suggestion that subjects shall learn rapidly 
in the trance results in a distinct speeding up of the trance learning 
during the first few learning series. 

6. The later courses of the practice curves for trance and normal 
learning appear to be alike. 























NOTES AND NEWS 
At its recent meeting the Fellowship Committee of the Social Science S 

Research Council awarded 27 research fellowships. The awards were n 

distributed among the social scientists as follows: Anthropology, three: 


Economies, five; History, six; Political Science, three; Psychology, three: t 
Sociology, three; Geography, one; Law, two; miscellaneous, one. r 


The three fellows selected from the applicants in psychology are: n 
Schaupp, Zora (Ph.D., Bryn Mawr) 
Instructor in Philosophy and Psychology, University of Nebraska. 
Project: ‘‘Infant School Education in Europe with a Special Study 
of the Beacon Hill Experiment of Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell. ’’ 
Study in England, Russia and Germany. 
Sward, Keith (Ph.D., summer, 1929, Minnesota) 
Teaching Assistant in Psychology, University of Minnesota. 
Project: ‘‘An Experimental Study of Leadership.’’ 
Study in Palo Alto, California. 
Turner, William Donald (Ph.D., June, 1929, Harvard) 
Instructor in Psychology, Tufts College, Harvard University. 
Project: ‘‘Socialization of Emotional Expressions in Infants and 
Young Children.’’ 
Study in Vienna. 


These fellowships are designed to promote the development of research 
workers rather than to aid in the execution of specific research projects. It 
is hoped they may save to the field of productive scholarship promising 
Ph.D.’s whose zeal for research and writing has been gradually ebbing under id 
heavy and diversified teaching schedules and routine administrative 
responsibilities.. Or, again, by affording a year of travel and investigation, 
the fellowships may broaden and enrich the scholarship of the young men 
and women who have just completed their Ph.D. work. Such a year may 
enable a fellow to push further his researches in the field which his Ph.D. 
thesis has opened up. It may simply result in his digging deeper within 
the narrow confines of his own discipline. This in itself is worth while. 
It may, however,—and the committee hopes that this will frequently prove 
to be the case—enable him to broaden his approach to the problem: of his 
special interest. He may elect to use the year to study such phases oi other 
social disciplines as will enable him better to understand the ramificai:ons 
of his own problem. In this way he will become not only a more effective 
economist or historian, for example, but also a more effective social scientist. 

Awards are made once a year. Applicants should apply to John V. 
Van Sickle, Fellowship Secretary, 50 East 42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 
120 
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after April 1st, 230 Park Avenue), in time to get their forma! applications 
in by December Ist, for the awards beginning July Ist following. The 
\ittee meets in January or early February and the awards are made 
vn around the middle of February. 
The fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who hold the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent and who are 
over thirty-five years of age. These requirements are not absolutely 
hound, but exceptions are more and more infrequent. The general 
of the fellowships is one year, though in exceptional cases they may 
from three months to two years. The stipend varies with the require- 
of the fellow, such as his present salary, number of dependents, 
int of travel involved, ete. 


Dr. Donald A. Laird, director of the Colgate Psychological Laboratory, 
een appointed chief of scientific staff of the Personal Analysis Bureau 
Chieago. Dr. Edward G. Stoy, recently of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
ry, is deputy chief. Other members of the scientific staff are Dr. 
rd K. Strong of Stanford University, Dr. Forrest A. Kingsbury of the 
University of Chieago, and Dr. John L. Stenquist of the Baltimore public 
schools. The bureau provides a personal psychological test service for busi- 
ss and professional men and women. No vocational guidance or employ- 
testing work is undertaken, the bureau referring requests for test 

e of this sort to individual psychologists. 


University of Pennsylvania News Notes. 
Dr. Thorsten Sellin addressed the National Interracial Conference in 
Washington in December on the su’) ject of the criminality of the Negro. 


Dr. Donald Young of the Department of Sociology edited the November 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. The 
issue is brought out as a separate volume, titled ‘‘The American Negro’’. 
[It is a symposium composed of nearly forty contributions from prominent 
authorities of both racial groups and deals with manifold aspects of the 
interracial problem. Other publications from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Sociology are ‘‘Quantitative Methods in Polities’’, by Stuart A. 
Rice, published by Knopf, and a new and much enlarged edition of Carl 
Kelsey's ‘‘ Physical Basis of Society’’, Appleton. 
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(This notice does not preclude the book from further notice or revier 
Lectures on Conditioned Reficces. By Ivan P. Pavlov. International Publishcrs, 
New York, 1928. Pp. 414. Price $6.50. 

An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. Thomas Y. Crowe"! 
Company, New York, 1929. Pp. xi+674. Price $4.00. 

Modern Psychology, Normal and Abnormai. By Daniel Bell Leary, Ph.D. J, B 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1928. Pp. xiv+268. Price $4.00. 

Social Psychology Interpreted. ‘y Jesse William Sprouls. The Williams and Wilkir 
Company, Baltimore, 1927. Pp. xii+268. Price $4.00. 

Emotions of Normal People. By William Moulton Marston. MHarcourt, Brece end 
Company, New York, 1928. Pp. xii+405. Price $5.50. 

The Inferiority Feeling. By William S. Walsh, M.D. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1928. Pp. xi+371. 
The Child of Ciroumstance—The Mystery of the Unborn. By Alfred Wilson. M.D. 
William Wood and Company, New York, 1929. Pp. xx+420. Price $6.00. 
Introduction to Modern Psychology. By Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. Harcourt, Brac 
and Company, New York, 1929. Pp. xvii+470. Price $6.00. 

Introduction to Social Psychology. Mukerjee and i{.en-Gupta. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York, 1928. Pp. xv+304. Price $3.00. 

The Educction of Mentally Defectwe Children. By Ernest F. Row. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York, 1929. Pp. 312. Price $2.00. 

Feelings and Emotions. The Wittenberg Symposium. Clark University Press, 
Worrester, 1928. Pp. xvi4454. 

The Psychology of Religious Awakening. By Elmer T. Clark. The Maemillan Company, 
New York, 1929. Pp. 170. Price $2.50. 
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REVIEWS 
wp Minp. By William McDougall. New York: Putnam, Second 

Edition, 1928. Pp. xxx + 413. 

ugh this book has not been revised to any significant extent, its 
pearance in a second American edition calls for special comment. The 
p Mind is a book which it is profitable .» reread and to re-evaluate 
light of work which has appeared since its first publication. 
In spite of the unprecedented solidarity w}.ch the Great War created 
» mental outlook and behavior of American citizens, the thesis of The 
Group “Mind was rejected in 1920 by the majority of American reviewers. 
erhaps psychologists were still too saturated with pre-war individualism 
to modify readily their habits of thinking; or perhaps they did not fully 
understand the view which Professor McDougall set forth, and were 
repelled, as the author thinks (p. viii) by the strongly idealistic flavor 
of ‘the book’s title. In any case, many reviewers were plainly embarrassed 
by the title, and were unable to consider the argument of the book on its 
vn merits. It did not seem possible for them to reconcile the traditional 
eption of a ‘‘group mind”’ with such statements as the following: ‘‘The 
nly consciousness of a crowd or other group is the consciousness of its 
nstituent individuals’’ (p. 66), ‘‘Public opinion exists only in the minds 
’ individuals’’ (p. 264), ‘‘. . . only in so far as the idea of the nation 
exists and operates in the minds of the members of the nation . . . does 
a nation come into and continue its existence (p. 409). 

There is no doubt that the book does present to the unreflecting reader 
some difficulty of interpretation, for it is not immediately apparent in just 
what sense Professor McDougall uses the term ‘‘group mind’’. There seems 
to be equivocation; statements appear which seem to contradict those just 
cited. For example, ‘‘We must nevertheless recognize the existence in a 
certain sense of over-individual or collective minds’’ (p. 13), and the con- 
clusion of the quotation given above, ‘‘Public opinion exists only in the 
minds of individuals . . . yet it is a product not of individual, but 
of collective mental life’’ (p. 264); and the statement, ‘‘I am not alone in 
postulating the reality of the group mind’’, coupled with hearty approval 
of the following quotation from E. Barker, ‘‘Permanent groups are them- 
selves persons, group-persons, with a group-will of their own and a per- 
manent character of their own’’ (p. 26). To obtain light on these apparent 
contradictions, the reviewer prepared two columns of references, in one 
listing such passages as seemed to indicate the author’s belief in the 
existence of an objektiver Geist of whatever aspect, and in another those 
which seemed to agree strictly with the naturalistic or individualistic con- 
ception of social behavior. This artless procedure had the desired effect 
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of resolving the apparent contradictions, and to a considerable extent of 
absolving the author from the accusation of equivocation. 

Certainly the author’s treatment of simple groups (crowds) does not 
violate in any respect the tenets of individualistic psychology. He says. 
‘‘The actions of a crowd are the expression not of a general or collective 
will, but merely of the wills of all the individuals’’ (p. 68). When it comes 
to the question of highly organized groups we learn that there are fiy, 
‘principal conditions which favor and render possible the formation of 
a group mind’’ (p. 69). Now the interesting point about these conditions 
is that all of them are already recognized by the most austere of ind 
vidualists, and if stated in different language would be accepted placidly 
enough. The first condition, continuity of existence means obviously the 
permanence of certain stimuli to which succeeding generations react; next. 
in the minds of the members must be formed some adequate idea of the 
group (that is, an institutionalized attitude must be formed, which usually 
involves projection and the impression of universality) ; then rivalry and 
conflict intensify the self-sentiment of the group (clearly a matter of arous 
ing these institutionalized attitudes through frequent and intense emotional 
stimulation) ; and the existence of a body of traditions and habits (readil; 
interpreted as institutionalized attitudes and ‘‘common segment’’ be- 
havior) ; and finally organization (which rests merely in the specialization 
of habits of the members or else in coercion from without). 

This reduction, the reviewer believes, does not do the least violence to 
the author’s position. Indeed many passages leave no doubt that on these 
basic matters he and nearly all other modern psychologists are in substan- 
tial agreement. Note how clear is his statement that he regards ‘‘ the organi 
zation of the group mind as consisting in the similarities of structure of 
individual minds which render them capable of responding in similar 
fashion to the common features of the environment, social and physical 
. . . (p. ix). Such a statement is entirely in harmony with the pro 
nouncements of individualists who would regard any institutionalized 
‘segments’’ of behavior which are common to 


‘ 


behavior as consisting in the 
large numbers of citizens. 
Thus far it is clear that Professor McDougall does not depart from the 
individual-genetic method of interpretation. It is man’s innate endowment 
which, elaborated by learning, provides all the structure necessary for social 
realities. It is a matter of taste whether one prefers the words of the 
author, ‘‘the self-regarding becomes extended to the group’’ or the less 
elegant current expression ‘‘the egoistic behavior becomes socially condli- 
tioned’’. Even the ‘‘collective will’’, a phrase so startling to the ears of 
the younger generation, turns out to be essentially the ‘‘common end 
intensely desired and strongly willed’’ by such individuals as possess the 
same sentiments. If half the citizens failed to share this ‘‘common segment”’ 
and refused codperation in any nationa! action ‘‘the nation would be very 
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greatly weakened and probably would soon cease to exist as such’’ (p. 
It is clear then that the large number of attitudes and sentiments which 
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extent of e have in common ere in essence the group mind. The author 
tly repudiates concepts of vollective consciousness, and could never 
does not sed with Le Bon, Schaeffle, or Durkheim. On the other hand, the 
He says. fact that similar sentiments are held by many citizens in common 
collectiy, nts a remarkable phenomenon. By virtue of such common sentiments 
Lit comes t de corps results, which in turn achieves all of the monumental 
are fiv, ; which we associate with nationhood or with any other stable group. 
lation of Thus the ‘‘group mind”’ is an empirical fact. To explain it we must indeed 
nd itions terms of genetic psychology -(p. 147). But to deal intelligibly with its 
of ind status, its political nature, and its cultural consequences, the story 
placidly must be told in concepts of collective life. We have no choice but to speak 
usly the the ‘‘group mind’’, ‘‘group will’’, ‘‘group self-consciousness’’ when 
t; next, B terizing those common sentiments which by their evry universality 
L Of the t in products so unique and so permanent. 
usually vents subsequent to the first publication of the book have substantiated 
Iry and J% 1 of the views expressed. For example, there is the author’s conten- 
f arous tion that nationhood depends chiefly upon conative or emotional disposi 
lotiona the ideational content being vivid perhaps, but not in itself of causal 
readily | mportance. Numerous recent studies of attitudes, prejudices, and stereo- 


tbe. have revealed abundantly the truth of this view. The vital rdéle 
lization of communieation in the formation of national solidarity has been proved 
ver before. The recent studies of propaganda however show that it 


nee to ot only the quantity of free communication which is the determinant 
a these f national sentiments but much more inportantly the quality, a point 
ibstan which the author neglects to consider. There is surely no reason to revise 
rear brilliant, if speculative, examination of racial differences. Subsequent 


ents in Europe have weakened somewhat the book’s implications regarding 
the permanence and stability of nationhood. It was probably more true 
ten years ago than now that ‘‘nationhood or the principle of nationality 
e dominant note of world history in the present epoch’’ (p. 222). The 
alized rapid rise of socialism has shown that perhaps after all men do prefer the 
10n to ; immediate ‘‘good of all’’ to the more distant and idealized ‘‘good of the 
, hole’’. Likewise the growth of class-eonsciousness and of internationalism, 
England,—the country in which homogeneity and all other condi- 
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tions (Ch. X) have favored the highest development of nationhood,—show 
undoubtedly that although at present the supreme manifestation of the 


roup mind may be the nation, there is already evidence of its decline. The 


; 

| 
less ; solidifying power of war has also been shown to be chiefly a temporary 

é enomenon, followed by a reaction which carries with it grave dangers 

i of disruption. 

x In spite of the rapid change in both psychological theory and in the 
the life of nations since the first publication of this book, it contains very little 
‘i that is demonstrably erroneous. It remains as true now as then that 
very ‘“political problems are psychological, through and through’’, and that the 
essential feature of a nation is organization—‘‘not material organization, 
ut such mental organization as will render the group capable of effective 
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group life, of collective deliberating and collective volition’’ (p. 141 
genetic doctrines of the book (derived from the author’s Introd uctioy, ; 
Social Psychology) are as true now as ever. The notion that the groyp 
has some sort of mind, not adequately represented by a sum-totality 0 
minds of individuals (and yet not mythically separable from them) has 
perhaps more adherents than in 1920 (cf. recent writings of Judd, Wallis 
Kroeber, Burrow, Mecklin, Thomas, not to mention the vigorous ney 
German schools of thought). This problem will secure light in the future 
when the social implications of Gestalt psychology and of the philosophy of 
Emergence have been worked out. In the meantime Professor MeDouga]|’s 
Views remain substantively unrefuted, and probably to a large extent ar 
prophetic of the collective psychology of the future. 
Gorpon W. ALLpor 

Dartmouth College. 


THE PsycHoLoey or Reiticion. By Charles Conant Josey. University of 
South Dakota. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp 
xi + 348. 

Professor Josey’s manual, it may at onee be said, will be found of 
larger detailed interest to the general student of religion than to the 
specialist psychologist who, on whatever grounds, and however variously 
draws narrowly the lines of limitation of his science. This is in no way 
a reflection upon its more technical merits, which are substantial, but 
answers to the purpose of the author to which he and his publishers invite 
attention. In particular, the interweaving of the more abstractly psycho- 
logical treatments throughout with considerations of ‘‘what must be the 
nature of reality in order to make religious phenomena intelligible’’ is 
based first upon the conviction that ‘‘it is asking too much to expect the 
novice in psychology to restrict himself to a purely psychological treat 
ment of religious paenomena and postpone cons “-ration altogether for the 
time being of the validity of the knowledge implied in the functioning of 
the religious consciousness’’. But it is not only in the reference to 
‘‘beginners’’, who ‘‘get confused between description and explanation, 
with consequent loss of understanding and appreciation’’, that the author’s 
position is significant. At the close of the chapter on ‘‘Prayer’’, we hear 
not only that ‘‘the reader must inquire why the processes (of suggestion, 
imagination, and communication with the higher self) occur, and why they 
are effective’’, and that ‘‘that will take him into the realm of metaphysics”’ 
but further that ‘‘psychologists should do this as part of their effort to 
make the facts they study intelligible’’. It is expressly for this reason 
that ‘‘the phenomena of religious experience are set in a cosmic frame”’ 
‘If the object of psychologists is to become advertising experts and adepts 
at mental tests, they can probably steer clear of metaphysies.’’ (Can they 
even do this, in the long run, as scientists, or only provisionally and 
pragmatically?) ‘‘But if their aim is to understand human nature. 
they cannot.’’ 
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11). 1 rom the point of view of what is offered, then, the offering must be 
uction | idged. As such it must be held, by a reviewer who himself dissents from 
he or the author’s view of the functional and metaphysical satisfactoriness (to 
tality Y chich Professor Josey’s fair-minded balancing of considerations shows 
lem) hac ’ manifestly inelined) of an impersonalist conception of the religious 
Wallis t, that nevertheless the work as a manual of introduction presents a 
OUS nan number of conspicuous merits. The language is simple and excep- 
e futur v lueid, the vocabulary freer from ambiguities than is common in 
Sophy of ary works of this kind, and in particular the book gains much 
ougall's eneral reader and for use as a text-book of instruction by the 
tent ar ngly compact and well-ordered organization of the material. Even 
syllabus to be used in connection with wider readings, it would, 
OR ‘ from its own meritorious diseussions, be found a valuable tool of 
nstruction 
| One exception, among others, to this last would seem to appear in the 
rsity of ation of the universal characteristics of religion as the objective, the 
7 'p tive and the sociological, where the ‘‘conative’’ element under the 
nd head seems later wholly fused with the third. To this corresponds 
und urther criticism upon the position of the author throughout, that like so 
to the h recent work in the sciences of religion (a notable exception is Pro- 
‘iously fessor Pratt’s well-known book ‘‘The Religious Consciousness’’) it appears 
10 way rdrive the (indubitably important) sociological aspects of religion. 
il. but Religion’’, the author indeed expressly says, ‘‘will not be found in the 
invite | front of moral progress. That ts not its office. Its function is to conserve 
svcho- » past gains, ete.’’ It is defined as ‘‘an organized body of cult practices, 
he the , based on the conviction that nature is moral, which are designed to bring 
le’”’ jc of the individual into proper relations with nature So conceived, and to induce 
et the ; him to accept the socially approved values of his group by setting them 
treat } apart as sacred and investing them with such emotional accompaniments 
or the Um 28 Submission, awe, piety, optimism, and an enhanced sense of personal 
ae af } ell-being and restored peace and contentment’’. It is difficult to see how 
a te n this basis such uniquely creative individualities as the Hebrew prophets 
ation. uld be called religious. On pp. 88-89 it is indeed contended this is not 
ben's a justified implication. Yet we even read ‘‘It is not the office of religion to 
hear ‘ect the will aright. Religion is not essentially an agency for discovering 
tion. the right. To reinforee devotion to what the group will has settled as right 
then | isits great task.’’ Similarly on p. 80 seq. the apparently unqualified agree- 
San)? . ent with Durkheim’s well-known (and within their limits undoubtedly 
ttto e) views might well take larger account of the consciously and 
ason #& “igorously antithetie positions maintained by such as e.g. Professor White- 
4 head (in the important book recently reviewed in these pages), with its 
epts = vivid pictures of the great ‘‘solitary’’ figures of creative religious history, 
they Jam rushed into complete isolation by group disapproval, in whom precisely 
and § religion appears as ‘‘the greatest force of moral progress’’, or, again, Baron 
ure, = von Hiigel’s picture, in which he sets in direction comparison with the 


characteristic group-will of his own church (the Roman Catholic) the 
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figure of him whom von Hiigel, appropriately though arrestingly in such 3} 
a connection, calls ‘‘the Divine Excommunicate’’. (Essays and Addresses 
on the Philosophy of Religion, Second Series, p. 10.) 

It is, however, fair to say that Professor Josey himself not infrequently ! 
expresses a critical attitude toward some of the exaggerations characteristic 
of what Professor Pratt has well called the recent 
tion of the important modern discovery of the social. For examp]| 


sé 


epidemie’’ of exagvera 


‘*To-day so much emphasis is placed on ‘social service’ that there is dange 
we shall deny that a person is religious unless some form of active service 
is part of his religion.’’ (This would not, however, be incorrect except 
upon the customary undue narrowing of the concept of ‘‘active service’’ 
‘*No definition will stand therefore which is so narrow,’’ ete. ‘‘ Moreover 
an interest in group welfare or in the preservation of group values is not 
ground enough to warrant calling a man or a group religious.’’ 

Another respect in which Professor Josey, like so many others, in our 
day, might perhaps take fuller account of some of the characteristic clear 
eyed and competent comments of Dr. Whitehead upon religion is that of 


‘ 


*‘the common obsession of religion’s necessary goodness’’ which ‘‘is directly 
negatived by plain facts’’. ‘‘ Religion is the last refuge of human say. 
agery’’, the latter has remarked. And can the contention be at all sustained 
that ‘‘common to all (sic) religions is the belief that nature in the last 
analysis and viewed as a whole is moral?’’ (p. 51). 

An instance of a better proportioned emphasis than is to-day common 
appears in the author’s insistence upon the not negligible importance of 
belief, and upon the metaphysical interest as (even in the case of primitive 
man not impossibly) one source of religion. ‘‘Emphasis on right action | 
to which this age is so prone inclines it to neglect the whole subject of » 
beliefs. . . . Salvation, it is endlessly repeated, is gained through service; | 
beliefs or conceptions of the universe are said to be of little importance 

Yet an inquiry into the nature of perception or the determinants |9 
of judgment would show that this is false. Beliefs we all have regarding 
the nature of the universe and of man, and they make us sensitively recep- 
tive to things that correspond to them and blind to those that contradict 
them (p. 239). And again, ‘‘We . . . tend to become so wrapped up 
in our new knowledge of the influence of the affective and emotional states 
on the development of belief that we are in danger of neglecting the fact 
that man is at least partly rational.’’ 

Some at least will agree with the reviewer’s dissent from Professor §& 
Josey’s apparently favored views upon the issue of personality or imper- 
sonality in the religious object, whether as regards the functional or as ‘ 
regards the metaphysical adequacy of the latter form of the God-concept. | 
He proceeds to define impersonality, indeed, in terms which themselves 
might seem to demand the personal. He concedes, moreover, that it is : 
‘‘doubtful whether God conceived as impersonal, i.e., as Cosmic Control 
empirically shown to be purposive, energetic, and on the side of the good 
life, will function well as a source of sympathy’’. But the need for : 
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athy he holds to be met by the ancient Stoic ‘‘noble manner’’. ‘‘The 
bilities of a religion founded even on a materialistic view are not 
(Not, indeed, to be despised, one differing on the 
ssue might agree.) Illustrating by a citation from Professor Otto’s 
nes and Ideals’’, he remarks how ‘‘here as with the Stoics a material- 


despised 2A ete. 


etaphysie gives rise to a religion of humanity’’; and adds ‘‘may 
that it will also take over the for the 
‘sal law, the source of all being?’’ It may; and may nevertheless 
king in the eriteria of functional and metaphysical adequacy. And 
tter of consistent thinking, can such an impersonal Deity be looked 
Is not a God as really the 


t expect Stoic’s reverence 


is really ‘‘the preserver of values’’? 
f Value necessarily to be thought of as personal—as is, for example, 
erfully maintained along lines of most modern general value-theory 

‘rofessor Sorley’s well-known and surely masterly piece of recent 
philosophy ‘*Moral Values and the Idea of God’’? 

nally, in his diseussion of belief in immortality, Professor Josey 

‘‘That historically the 

in human affairs 


fact that religion is essentially an attempt to obtain through cult 


immortality has played an 


be allowed to blind 


belief in 
is part should not 
values that are socially approved.’’ Whereupon attention is 
phasis directed to the statement that 
is to the desirability of the perpetuation of the belief”’. 


‘ 


‘doubt is coming to be enter 
All these 
positions of Professor Josey to which mainly exception is in this 
Also 


bility is thereby suggested of an ultimate absolute issue in future 


taken may possibly be seen to be in some sense interinvolved. 


n religious history developing, out of an analogous complex of motives. 
\nd it may in eonelusion be again remarked, that the general warm com- 

nm of the teaching values of the book that Professor Josey has 
| is not withdrawn in view of such considerations, and that its merits 
piece of professional psychology also will appeal to psychologists who 
not in prineiple opposed to the author’s conception what the task of 
ous psychology is. 

Epwin H. KE.ioae. 


Skidmore College. 


\x APPROACH TO THE PsycHoLoey or Re.iaion. By J. Cyril Flower, Lec- 


turer in Psychology of Religion, Manchester College, Oxford. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xi + 248. 
\ Snort Psycno.oey or Reuieion. By G. J. Jordan, D.D., D.Litt. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. 160. 
[t is recorded that the Deacon of a certain country church, when asked 
the pastor to describe his idea of God, replied that to him ‘‘God was a 
d of an oblong blur’’. One is inclined to admire the candor of the 
rthy Deacon after perusing the weighty volumes of many contemporary 


psychologists of religion, whose labored analyses fail to shed any more 
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real light on religious concepts and experiences than the above quotation. 
Certainly this is true of Mr. Jordan’s volume. It is amazing that anyone 
should find such a string of childish platitudes and aimless sayings worth 
publishing, although the impelling motive back of the book itself is clear 
Mr. Jordan has been shocked by what he understands to be the views of 
Freud and Jung (no references are made in the course of Mr. Jordan’s 
arguments to the published works of either) that ‘‘the idea of God js 
nothing more than a ‘projection’.’’ These views, says Mr. Jordan, ‘‘are 
so destructive that we must face them at once’’. Hence the book. Mr 
Jordan evidently proposed to construct a psychology of religion which 
would be 100 per cent harmless. And in this it must be admitted that 
Mr. Jordan has been eminently successful, since there is nothing that these 
trite and syrupy discourses could conceivably destroy, beyond the patience 
of the reader. Almost one-third of the book is quotation from such sources 
as the ‘‘Guild of Health Monthly’’ from which Mr. Jordan has gleaned 4 
‘*real’’ and ‘‘useful’’ children’s prayer beginning ‘‘Thank you for the 
world so sweet’’ and continuing in that vein of utterly barren and repeti- 
tious sentimentalism which is now, at any rate, capable of arousing disgust 
in a very young child. ‘‘The atmosphere of children’s prayers’’, says Mr 
Jordan, ‘‘is everything’’. From such fragments it is almost a relief to 
turn to Mr. Jordan’s own contributions to the subject. Here there is hardly 
any point involving either psychological subtlety or acquaintance with the 
recent literature that Mr. Jordan fails to miss. For example on p. 137 
Mr. Jordan states that ‘‘in the graves of the Paleolithic period traces are 
found of the custom of burying food and weapons with the corpse for use 
in the under-world’’. This dogmatic, and over-obvious interpretation of 
the Mousterian food-burials betrays of course a complete ignorance of the 
work of W. H. R. Rivers and other representatives of the modern point of 
view. But why multiply examples? The book is a collection of rambling 
anecdotes, vague quotations, and superficial remarks whose dominant not 
is a most vicious and eloying sentimentality. 

Mr. Flower’s work is on an altogether different plane. He gives us a 
carefully reasoned analysis of religion as a psychological experience, which 
terminates with a theory of the psychological nature of religion supported 
by careful anthropological and biographical studies. In brief, Mr. Flower’s 
thesis is that religion results from the growth of discrimination beyond the 
possibilities of response. At the level of instinct, Mr. Flower would hold, 
there is no such thing as religion, since there is a complete and adequate 
mechanism of response corresponding to every discriminated feature of the 
environment. With the development of flexible behavior, however, the situ- 
ation changes. The organism is able to discriminate, at lease in a vague 
way, complexities in the environment to which it only becomes fully adapted 
at a later stage. This behavioristic recognition of a larger, environmental 
context, of a vague ‘‘beyond’’, not yet assimilated, with its introspective 
accompaniments, is, according to Mr. Flower, the essence of religion. This, 
he thinks, is the psychological explanation of that universal and unique 
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rience which, as Rudolph Otto has pointed out, is the basis of religion, 
which he has ealled the ‘*‘ Numinous’’ or ‘‘holy’’. Mr. Flower does not, 


ever, agree with Otto that the religious experience is simply a given, 


experiential ultimate which can in no way be analyzed. On the contrary, 


believes that his genetic account of the experience as arising from a 
rue discrimination of ‘‘beyond’’ factors in the environment, accompany- 
essary light on the subject. 
When one turns to the many interesting applications of his theory that 
fr. Flower succeeds in making, one is really inclined to agree with him. 
re is, for example, the fact that the great religious revolutions, such as 
origin of Christianity, have followed the periods of intellectual develop- 
nt, such as the Renasecence and the Enlightenment, which open up new 
native vistas, and lead to that sense of ‘‘otherness’’ or beyondness 
seems to be at the heart of the religious experience. Then there are, 
urse, the phenomena of conversion which seem to fit remarkably well 
Mr. Flower’s theory. Conversion is definitely characteristic of 
ence, a period when the arousal of new instincts and tendencies in 
ie and tentative way must lead to those psychic birth-pangs which 
ndividual feels as an indefinable beyondness, or a sense of something 
r and vaster than anything he at present sees or conceives. Also in 
‘ase of the Winnebago Indians, whose culture has been so skillfully 
yzed by Mr. Paul Radin, Mr. Flower has no difficulty in showing that 
ve of ritualism and shamanism which has characterized their recent 


most reasonably explained by the psychic growth and readjust- 
‘asioned by their contact with white civilization and the unparal- 
| problems thus presented. The well-known connection between the 
ous sense and the psychic effects of stimulants and nareoties Mr. 
attributes to the strangeness and unexampled intensity of the 
states thus induced which require profound readjustments and 
sion psychie growth. 
Mr. Flower is just as opposed to the Freudian explanations of religion 


Af 


is Mr. Jordan. But instead of registering an emotional storm, Mr, Flower 


properly points out that the Freudian attempts to grapple with reli- 

on are incredibly simple. Jung’s idea (set forth in Psychology of the 
nconscious) that religion is nothing but a beneficent ‘‘projection’’ which 
ems to have fulfilled its great biological purpose’’, the repression of 

gan dissoluteness, is a wholly unwarranted confusion of effects with 
tions. As Mr. Flower says ‘‘no mere recognition of the social dangers 


entiousness is capable of eliciting of itself a religious response’’. As 


usual, the Freudians themselves become naive in over-rationalizing and 
over-pragmatizing human behavior. The idea that men are for the most 
art purposively striving towards ends of great biological utility is simply 
false. It is quite possible that religion has biological utility. It is even 
possible to go so far as to say that unless it had some biological utility 


ligion would never have survived. But this is altogether different from 
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132 
declaring that religion was invented for some biological purpose. Nothing 
could really be more naive. Also, as Mr. Flower sees, there is no point jy 
condemning religion as a subjective or ‘‘unreal’’ ‘‘ projection’’ until we are 
in a position to define our criterion of reality. Mr. Flower notes that ther, 
is an interpretative factor in all experience, and reminds us that since, afte; 
all, science as well as religion is a projection’’, there is very little point jn 
such mud-slinging. The religious man makes one sort of projection, the 
scientist another. Both have their place, both their utility. When the 
new situation to which response is being made is comparatively simple and 
controllable the practical or manipulative response which achieves contro] 
by making some alteration in the environment is apropos. But when the 
situation is simply not amenable to control, and what situation is amena 
to control—ultimately, then, the only possible method of response is a sub- 
jective alteration—something in the way of fantasy or ritual or collectiv: 
worship. So far as we can tell, human experience leaves plenty of scope 
for both types of response. We extend the field of human knowledge onl; 
to be confronted by ever-deepening vistas of the unknown. In other words, 
the more science advances, the more need we have for religion. 

Such is Mr. Flower’s thesis. The analysis of the feeling of ‘‘beyond- 
ness’’ remains perhaps inevitably vague, but one wonders if something 
a little more thoroughgoing might not have been achieved. Also there is 
some question as to the wisdom of attempting to state such complex facts 
in the rather crude, behavioristic terms of the first two chapters, evidently 
abandoned in the later portions of the book. But on the whole, Mr. Flower’s 
analysis is both acute and profound. His book is in marked contrast to 
the jumble of undigested, incoherent matter that has rushed into print in 
response to the recent interest in the psychology of religion. His focussing 
on the ‘‘otherness’’ or ‘‘beyondness’’ characteristic of the religicus experi- 
ence, enables him to explain its two opposite and hitherto contradictory 
poles—terror and exaltation. Growth—creation is certainly both. Mr 
Flower has made an important theoretical contribution to the subject with 
which future scholars will be forced to reckon. 


JOHN WILD. 
Harvard University. 


BRAIN AND MIND, OR THE NERVOUS SysTEM oF Man. By R. J. A. Berry, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Edin., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Professor of Anatomy, including Histology, in the University of 
Melbourne; Honorary Psychiatrist to the Children’s Hospital, Mel- 


bourne, and Consulting Psychiatrist to the Children’s Welfare 


Department of the Government of Victoria; formerly Lecturer on 
Anatomy in the School of Medicine of the Royal Colleges, Edinburgh, 
and Examiner in Anatomy to the Universities of Aberdeen, 5t 


Andrews, Adelaide, and New Zealand. With an Introduction by 
Foster Kennedy, M.D., F.R.S., Edin., Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
University Medical College. 


Department of Neurology, Cornell 
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Nothing New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. xiii + 608; 
point 1 Figures, 131. Price, $8.00. 
ge This is the latest in-English treatise on the esse ntval anatomy and 
a ysiology of man’s nervous system and especially in their inherent relation 
point nd and personality. Like other similar works, it is one of difficulty 
ion. 3 review. For our present purpose in this JOURNAL, one can do hardly 
“i than refer to it as a keenly up-to-date treatise whose chief contents 
ple a main theses should be known to every psychologist and psychiatrist ; 
= | then to cite some of its most concisely meaningful passages; one would 
“ng quote more. 
ines \fter twenty-four chapters (348 pages) mostly devoted to a description 
a on irones and of their working, and to the hind-brain, midbrain, and 
Hectix ral hemispheres in general, seventeen chapters (192 pages) set forth 
f at cortex, the white cerebral matter, the basal ganglia, the thalamo- 
ape brain, and the ventricles. Here feeblemindedness and some of 
tee roses are well codrdinated with cortical structure. The remainder 
i 600-page volume is devoted to five illustrative clinical cases; refer 
ar in appendix of miscellanies; a good index; (in the front of the book) 
alee } enting preface; and a very short introduction by Professor Foster 
eee i Kennedy of New York, a former colleague of the author in the Royal 
“en Society at Edinburgh. . 
enti In a foreword there is quoted a sentence by Sir F. W. Mott written 
aamate ears ago, good mental meat for every psychologist and would-be psy- 
wiry cist, be he or she metaphysician, student, or old-time state-hospital 
int ih itrist : / f medical students are taught psychology, it should be a 
eae re real and vital psychology based upon behavioristic, biological, physio- 
mpeti- “al, psychopathological, and sociological foundations, and the teacher 
te uld be a medical man who has acquired a thorough theoretical and 
Me ract eal knowledge of these subjects. " it must be that only a few, out 
a of touch with the drift of things (for example, with the slowly increasing 
-. friendliness of Sister Psychology and Sister Psychiatry), would deny the 
| | essential wisdom of this proposition when applied to themselves,—for most 
- ; f the adequate knowledge of the human brain and nervous system is 
( how or other correlated with the brains of men and women who have 
d medicine; exceptions to this are few. 
erry, ‘ [he key to cortical histology is, therefore, to be found in the fact that 
" ae ; iman cerebral cortex is made up of receptor axons, joined up to the 
ty rs tor neurons by a complex mass of internuncial neurones of the seg- 
Mel- ted and suprasegmented varieties, and interposed, like a rheostat, 
‘fare veen the long conducting neurones. Within the neurones of this cortical 
= On eostat the incoming nerve-impulses become arrested, stored up, dissipated, 
urgh \ r discharged, and thus the phenomena termed ‘mind’ are the special func- 
, wt "a tions of the cortical internuncial neurones. If from developmental errors, 
Pad lack of use, or other cause these cortical internuncial neurones do not 
or . continue their development, as they should do, from the embryonic neuro- 
we, 


blastic condition to that of the mature neurone, there will be a correspond- 
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ing diminution in the display of those effector activities termed ‘mind 
Or, if after a correct development from neuroblast to neurone, the latte; 
hecome subsequently impaired by disease, toxemic or other poison, 
injury, there will be a proportionate diminution or even luss of ment 
function. When the reduction in the cortical neurones, from either set of 
causes, passes beyond a certain stage, the reactions to the environment wil! 
depart so markedly from the normal as to constitute insanity. The minor 
degrees of mental aberration usually remain unrecognized. It is thus 
obvious that, interpreted in terms of neuronic ares, and internuncial 
neurones, cerebral cortical histology, instead of being a repellent subject 
becomes both intelligible and highly instructive.’’ (P. 335.) The reviewer 
would add that he accepted this layer-doctrine of Cambell and of Bolton 
as some of his articles show, many years ago, because clearly it was tly 
only known possibility on which the mind-body relationship had a rational 
explanation so far as the brain is concerned. Nothing else fits the 
requirements. 

The work is so fine and constructive an integration of neurologic know] 
edge in relation to the mental process that the present reviewer deliberatels 
asserts that in his opinion no one should be given the doctorate in psy 
chology who is unfamiliar with the material so elaborately set forth therein 
it summarizes, orients, and integrates the best research and opinion of 
the neurologic leaders of the world, and answers many of just those ques 
tions the truly thoughtful student of psychology, really interested in the 
how and the why of mental events, asks himself continually. The know! 
edge of the psychologist who is not truly interested in these bodily con 
comitants is as superficial as that of a mechanical engineer of any typ 
who knows nothing of the nature of his materials. The more one reads 
in Professor Berry’s splendid book the greater becomes his admiration of 
the constructive material for the psychologist that it contains. No library 
and no psychologist’s mind, is complete without it! Such knowledge helps 
to keep psychology scientific. 

GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN GROWTH OF AMERICAN ScuHHoo. CHImpREN. By 
Edward A. Lineoln. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1927. 

The problem of sex differences has been argued for a long time. Many 
researches have contributed to the problem as a by-product, but no real 
attempt has ever been made to settle the question. Usually the data that 
is given are scores, or measures of central tendency and spread computed 
after the other problems have been answered. One would hope to find in 
‘*Sex Differences in Growth of American School Children’’ a real attempt 
to answer many of the controversial points with new data gathered for 
the sole purpose of settling the question. Instead the author has presented 
the material that his appeared from time to time, well classified into 
four divisions: 
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1. Sex differences in physical growth. 
2 Sex differences in mental development. 
Sex differences in school accomplishments. 
{| Sex differences in variability. 
people who wish to work on this problem in the future will find 
ook most valuable as a source book of the work that has been done 
problem. Many of the original tables are presented, and where 
aries alone are presented, a ready reference is available to the 
nal work. ; 
lhe only original contribution in terms of data consists in an analysis 
sex differences existing in the various subtests of the Dearborn 
(ieneral Examination. No real sex differences were discovered on any test, 
rh differences did appear on two of the tests which were accounted for 
rms of the content material of that particular subtest. The author 
quite freely the technique of the difference between two central 
lencies expressed as a percentage of the average of the two central 
ndencies. Sinee differences are a function of the spread around the central 
lency rather than of the mean score on the test, it would have been 
less confusing if the percentages given in his tables had been omitted 
nd only Probable Errors of the differences given. Where it was impos 
le to compute the Probable Error of the difference just the raw means 
uld have carried more meaning for they would not have been misleading. 
A like error, and one that is often made in the comparison of variability, 
the use of the ecefficient of variability with data where an absolute 
ero is not known. 
In every case where distributions of measures in the same trait of boys 
and girls were compared, the phenomenon of overlapping was far more 
significant than the differences between the two sexes. Hence the writer 
oncludes that the problem of providing for sex differences will, to a large 
extent, disappear when the larger problem of making provision in the school 
for the much greater differences among individuals has been met. 
C. M. DerryBerry. 
\merican Child Heaith Association. 


Emotions oF NorMAL Preorte. By William M. Marston. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. Pp. xii + 405. $5.00. 

This book presents the first logical and sensible treatise on emotions 
that psychology has ever offered. Dr. Marston says that his work is the 
result of 15 years of experimental and clinical study, and the reader can 
readily believe that those fifteen years have proven to be worth while. 

Instead of the ambiguous names for various emotional states (upon 
which no two psychologists seem to agree) the author has reduced the chaos 
to four simple emotions, which, in various combinations produce desire, 
satisfaction, and appetite; passion, captivation and love, all of which are 
hus specifically defined. In abnormal combination these four also produce 
fear, rage, jealousy, hatred, ete., also precisely described. All complex 
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emotional states can, in fact, be reduced to the four primary elements 
This reduction is a long felt need, and the names given to these elements 
are descriptive in themselves, Dominance, Compliance, Inducement and 
Submission. 

The author points out frequently that he is concerned only with th, 
normal emotions, so we learn that fear, rage, hate and anger are abnormal 
emotions. These result from psychoneural conflicts and are therefor 
unpleasant. Normal emotions, such as love, and appetitive pursuits of 
business and pleasure, are natural and easy, and offer no psychoneural 
conflict, therefore they are pleasant. When we read this simple analysis 
we wonder why no one ever thought of that before. 

Interesting cases are used to illustrate all the important points whic! 
the author wishes to stress. This method makes the book interesting and 
understandable to the layman as well as the psychologist. Each case js 
studied with microscopic thoroughness; there is no mystery, mystical 
allusion, or holding back; the reader is let in on the ground floor and 
allowed to discover with the author what is on the floors above. 

The author believes that the present chaos and disagreement in the field 
of emotions can be remedies only by offering a constructive and definite 
theory capable of experimental proof or disproof. This theory he has 
attempted to construct, not only from his own experimental and clinical 
material, but also from the contributions of the neurologists, physiologists, 
psychiatrists, and endocrinologists. He believes that many types of investi- 
gators have valuable contributions to make to the psychology of emotions 
which are altogether meaningless without some central unifying hypothesis 
Dr. Marston outlines such an hypothesis covering two vital issues. 

1. What is the nature of emotion itself? 

2. What are the elementary or primary emotions? 

Marston answers the first question with his psychonic theory of con- 
sciousness. This theory identifies consciousness with energy generated at 
the psychons of synapses between individual nerve cells. (The psychon 
being his term for synaptic membrane or junctional tissue.) Sensation, 
then, according to Marston, are simply psychonic impulses in the sensory 
centers. Thoughts are psychonic impulses in the connector centers, and 
feelings and emotions are psychonic impulses in the motor centers. This 
theory is at least specific, and seems in accordance with a mass of evidence 
reviewed and analyzed by the author. 

To the second question Marston answers that there are as many di-- 
tinguishable elementary emotions as there are distinguishable differences 
in relationships between tonic and phasic impulses in the motor center 
This gives psychological value to the constantly acting tonic reflex arcs 
which Sherrington and other physiologists have long emphasized. Marston 
points out that these tonic excitations are energizing the motor centers con- 
tinuously from birth to death. Phasic impulses originated by transient 
stimuli in the environment must always form two types of relationship 
with the tonic impulses already in existence. The phasic impulse must be 
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allied or antagonistic to the tonic excitation, and it must also be 
superior or inferior in strength. Marston then constructs what 


lls the ‘‘emotions cirele’’ showing a continuously-graded series of 


phasic relationships combining these two factors. Each distinguish- 


step in this emotions circle represents a distinguishable primary 

There are, he thinks, a hundred or more of these distinguishable 
tary emotions just as there are more than 100 distinguishable color 
nees in the color series. 


Marston shows, however, that there are four basic types of tonic-phasie 
tive relationships which shade gradually into one another. If we 
purest example of each of these integrative relationships we have 
fundamental type emotions, or primary emotions as he calls them. 


rs 


primary emotions as they become conscious are compliance, domi- 
nducement and submission. The use of the term primary emotion 
connection is open to criticism. Many would doubtless be prejudiced 


use of this term. 


It sounds as if Marston meant to convey the 


there are four definite functions or processes, while in reality 

s by primary emotion simply the crucial or turning point in a 

| series of emotional responses just as the three or four primary 
ally represent turning points in the nearly continuous color 


or circle. 


neurologieal basis of this theory, though in itself an important 
ition to psychology, occupies but a small proportion of the book. 
rincipal part of the book shows how the four basic types of emotion 
out and eombine in everyday behavior. One other point about 


ton’s neurological theory seems important however. It explains con- 


ngly why different bodily expressions of the same emotion may occur 


Tr 


e emotion itself remains the same. If the emotion is an impulse 


tionship in the motor centers, different motor centers containing an 
tieal type of integration might cause very different bodily changes. 
larly the bodily change cannot be thought of as reflecting the entire 


T 


ve 


uises W 


tegrative situation in the moter center, but only as revealing those 
hich win through to expression at any given moment. This 


in this theory seems to clear up a great deal of futile controversy 
h has led some psychologists even to maintain that there is no such 
g as an emotion merely because uniform bodily expressions of emotion 
| not be found. 
We expect a frank and open discussion of how we work, learn, and 
me opposition, but most readers expect a benign reticence in matters 


between the sexes. 
much thoroughness as he does any of the others and his analysis tends 


Dr. Marston describes this emotion with just 


to show the reader that love should be studied and cultivated even more 
irefully than any of our oceupational pursuits. The author is insistent 
that love be differentiated from the word ‘‘sex’’, since ‘‘The contention 


has never seriously been advanced that love is an emotion experienced by 
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one sex only. . . . Nor ean it be supposed to depend for its existence 
upon the existence of sex differences. ’’ 

The tradition that ‘‘man is active and woman is passive’’ in love rela 
tionships between the sexes is blasted in this volume. Dr. Marston shows that 


‘ 


biologically and neurologically woman is fitted for the active réle, whik 
for the same reasons man is limited and forced to take the passive rd} 
regardless of the fact that he believes himself to be active. ‘‘It is impos 
sible for him (man) to avoid using his dominant supremacy to com 
less powerful people to act in a way favorable to his own interests.’’ 

The author believes that love leadership must control appetitive leader 
ship, and he gives the following requisites for such control: ‘‘1. An organ 
ism whose introdrganic stimulus mechanisms cause active love emotion t 
be evoked preponderately over passive love (passion), or any phase 
appetite emotion.’’ (Women’s organisms satisfy this requirement.) ‘‘2 
Sufficient appetitive power for self-support, without dependence, direct}; 
or indirectly upon the persons who submit to the leader’s direction.”’ 
(Women have becun to acquire this power, which Dr. Marston regards as 
the most hopeful sign.) ‘‘3. A person with sufficient wisdom to under. 
stand all the emotion mechanisms of the adult organism. 4. A person with 
sufficient practical knowledge of existing social and economic institutions 
to be able to adapt the necessary measures of social reorganization, so as to 
evoke a maximum normalcy of emotional response from the public.’’ No 
such person exists, the author admits, but he believes that such an one 
could be produced if emotional education is directed toward the training 
and development of iove leaders. Women, according to Dr. Marston, are 
the logical candidates for love leadership, not men. 

This emotional reéducation program is a radical overturning of existing 
social customs to which the women of the world would, no doubt, readily 
respond. 

A normal person, therefore, is not to be measured by the old standard 
of what the average person does since ‘‘the part of any individual’s 
behavior which he permits other individuals to observe is that part which 
he believes will find most merit in the observer’s eyes, and, therefore, will 
probably procure the maximum benefit of one sort or another for the person 
observed’’. Very often, the author points out, what the other person sees 
is not the normal person. The individual must be dug out from under the 
load of conventions and restrictions placed on him by society, and then it 
may be shown that normalcy results from the right relationships between 
the four fundamental emotions. 

OuLIveE Byrne. 


Tur A—B-C or Agstuetics. By Leo Stein. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1927. 
There is in this book the sincere attempt to approach the field 
aesthetics not from a theoretical and discursive angle, not as a matter ol 
classification and conceptual method, but from a basis of practical exper!- 
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Xistence e. An understanding of the meaning and implication of the aesthetic 
ience can come, Mr. Stein says, only through doing, not through argu- 
ve rela nt and intellectualization. Aesthetic perception is a special way of grasp 


he realities in us and about us. It is not limited to the narrow outlook 

specialist—the artist and his critic. The author insists ‘‘upon the 
Ve role ortanee of aesthetic experience as something as essentially practical as 
IM pos ‘*All things have their aesthetic aspects.’’ It is because of this 
nventional and unspecialized meaning that the trend of this thesis is 
nterest not only to the student of art and its problems, but indeed to 





header ne occupied with the science of man and his place in nature. It may 
organ e amiss, therefore, for one whose special interest lies in quite other 
tion tf ections, to suggest certain of the essentials that seem to emerge from 

1aS€ 0 Mr. Stein’s highly original, if none too simple, treatise. 
| - ‘rom the first the author makes plain that he is ‘‘not concerned to 
Irect]} rove anything, but simply to inquire into a state of things’’ and so rather 
tion now what are the actual attitudes of people toward art than what are 
iTaS as eir phrases’’. He passes in review some of the current conceptions and 
under rejudices in regard to aesthetic expression—the psychoanalytic view of 
a wits : ompensation, the mystie’s idea of the beautiful and absolute, the concept 
utions of educational values with their uplifting and broadening experience, the 
D a8 elief in art as a response to a specific emotion or as a means of securing 
No nsations of pleasure and satisfaction—all these doctrines are, in the 
mn one refreshing view of this author, quite superficial and inadequate; they 
Bining reach in no way the core of the matter and fail to assist our comprehension 
n, are } of aesthetic experience. ‘‘I think it foolish to make a subject like aesthetics 
. : wndent on theories which are not sufficiently convincing to convince 
ASting y one except their authors’’, and, therefore, our habitual ways of dealing 
eadily (i with art are ‘*sketchy and unreliable, and personal to the last degree’’. 
What has been generally accepted as art criticism is described as lacking 

ndard j for the most part in a sound basis. 

lual’s lt is Mr. Stein’s thesis that aesthetics is not concerned especially with 
which | emotions, but with objects—with things or ideas. ‘‘ Aesthetics has to do 
wie F with knowing, and with knowing only.’’ But the way in which aesthetic 
erson objects are known should not be confused with the way a scientific object 
agony § s known; the two are radically different. The aesthetic object is ‘‘a 
r the rhythmically ordered whole’’; its special feature is ‘‘its indivisible unity’’. 
en it » It is a concrete symbol or sample of interests, a perfect expression of a felt 
ween @ trend; it ‘‘gets its particular character from an object-maker who makes 
me it because he has an interest in seeing things in relation to his self’’. For 
; “in the aesthetic experience the world is seen through the medium of the 
. the aesthetic object is the point of intersection of object and self, in 
ight t we find ourselves projected and thus available for observation. As the 
‘aesthetic unison means the transformation of the self in terms of the 

- [a object’’, the atmosphere of self is an integral part of it. 
rT Ol Thus aesthetic perception is not a dissection of the realities before us 





into their composite elements, but a perception of the subject before us as 
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a whole. It is peculiar to the aesthetic whole that it cannot be adequately 


analyzed or ‘‘atomized’’, and in this it differs from the object of science p 
wherein the separate elements are studied singly and in their relation + 
each other as material quite independent of the self and its interests. ‘‘The 
scientist tries to see in an atmosphereless world.’’ His object is complete | 
in itself and unrelated to the self of the investigator. We have to distip. 

guish, therefore, this scientific way of knowing from the aesthetic perception 


in which a unification takes place and in which all things are brought int, 
a ‘‘comprehensively centralized relation to the seer’’. ‘‘Science and 
aesthetics are the two parts of a greater whole, and neither one can be 
understood without the other.’’ 

Aesthetic perception, then, is the endless creation of novelties, of com. 
plex wholes which are never in a state of rigid adjustment. Here rational 
explanation or analysis are of no avail and aesthetic education can tak 
only the form of practice. It is a prerequisite to all aesthetic comprehen | 
sion that we acquire ‘‘good seeing habits’’, that we develop our seeing 
power along the lines on which aesthetic seeing is naturally laid. ‘‘Th pe 
only way to know how others see is for one’s self to learn to see.’’ 

As the artist’s field is the world in its organic relation to our selves, 
‘*the basic value of aesthetic experience’’ is ‘‘its capacity to serve for the 
unification of the self, to make knowledge of the self available, and conse- 
quently to further its development’’. Or in another formulation: ‘‘The 
self and its growth are the central underlying themes when we look for the 
grounds of the imputed importance of the aesthetic.’’ But with the self 
and its possible growth its inhibitions and limitations must also be reckoned 
with. ‘‘The aesthetic experience in its authentic character is strictly lim- | 
ited by the development of the self, through which it is produced.’’ And J 
Mr. Stein indicates that there is a serious impediment to aesthetic experience 
and to creative power through deficiencies in the constitution of the produc 
ing self. ‘‘ Every man is interested in making the best possible appearance, 
and he has no interest at all in being known for what he really is.’’ He i 
outlines that the self is largely a conventional thing, a product of social 
interaction. Society is ‘‘at war within itself in a thousand ways’’. As | | 
society is not codperative but competitive, the individual has to fight for © 
his self-preservation. This self-defense or attack distorts our seeing, the | 
creative interest is interfered with by proprietary claims, and art becomes 
‘*remote from life and stands in contrast with it’’. 

We are unable, however, to view the inhibitive rationality of the com- 
petitive self without recalling recent trends in other fields. It is exactly 
this disintegrative effect of the self in its social disaffection which demands 
consideration quite apart from its undoubtedly destructive meaning for 
aesthetic experience. Mr. Stein’s reflections on this theme, his remarks 
on the socially determined and frustrated self, his demand to understand ra 
through ‘‘doing’’, appear to be formulated along the lines of certain con- 
cepts which for some time have found expression in the writings of Burrow. 
With Burrow, however, the study of these socially compulsive alterations 
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¢ the divisive self has proceeded experimentally from a background of 
psychopathology. He traces to these proprietary and self-defensive con- 
rns. with their recourse to rationalization and surrogate, such openly dis- 
ruptive phenomena as mental disorder and crime. Thus the factors that 
have arrested understanding and development in the field of aesthetics 
after all not remote from the inhibitive incidents discoverable in 
opathology. 
‘he thoughtful reader will welcome Mr. Stein’s endeavor to reéstablish 
- expression in its proper- setting and relations, to reject its degrada- 
a mere means of achieving pleasing entertainment, and to sense it 
- as a unified comprehension of reality. A field, such as aesthetics, 
as been overworked with assumptions and theories is certainly in need 
bolder perspectives of those who attempt to pierce the mists of arbi- 
and conventional interpretations. It is in need of those few who, 
Leo Stein, frankly admit that in aesthetics we have to deal with an 
t of human activity which cannot be understood on merely rational 
is, but to which the only approach is pragmatic and immediate. 
[hese positive features of the book will make us the more tolerant of the 
i e circumstance that the intellectualizing trend which the author 
rightly deplores in our attitude toward the aesthetic phenomenon has on 
n unwittingly crept also into his own presentation. On this account 
s unavoidable that for many readers the author’s emphasis upon the 
‘al attitude in aesthetic procedure must remain entirely submerged 
| unfelt. Through a careful discernment, however, of Mr. Stein’s major 
ise, one will recognize those qualities which, in our feeling, attest to 
vider outlook of his able and penetrating thesis. 
Hans C. Syz. 


[ue ELemMents oF Crime. By Boris Brasol, M.A., former Prosecuting 
Attorney of the St. Petersburg Supreme Court. New York: The 
Oxford University Press, 1927. 433 p. $5.00. 

The reviewer confesses that his tardiness in offering a review of this 
ok is due to his own feelings towards it. It is so good and it is so bad 
at it has seemed very difficult to give a satisfactory account of it. But, 

after all, reviewers’ minds ought to be at least double-tracked. That very 

pleasing introductions by Professor Wigmore and Dr. White are enclosed 
within the covers means little, as all good writers of introductions know. 

It is easiest to be generous minded. 

The main facts about the work seem to be, first, that its general point of 
view is thorough!y sound; it is the sociopsychological standpoint which 
has taken such a commanding position since the earlier writings of Enrico 
Ferri, and second, that the author is vastly uncritical about quality of the 
material and the range of topics he presents. 

On the whole, Brasol tends to bring together data which show that the 
‘elements of erime’’ are found both in factors within the individual .and 
without the individual. He valiantly defends this thesis, making the 
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science of the control of crime not an easy undertaking for developmen 
While he hardly focuses on the multiplicity of factors, as such, while } 
rapidly phrases one section heading after another and cites one authorit 
after another, the resultant picture gives the impression that there are 
great number of ‘‘elements’’ involved and that many of these must kx 
understood and met if we are to successfully tackle the problem. 

Brasol has almost a dilettante way about him as he rather jauntil 
passes from one subject to another, encompassing so much in one volu 
For, after all, it is not merely the causes of crime, and economie facto 
and the genesis of the ‘‘criminal propensity’’, and education or the lack 
education that, among other subjects, he deals with, but also, in spite 
recent notable contributions of specialists on that subject, he offers sh 
treatises on the legal aspects of crime and responsibility and crime in 
relation to legislation and procedure. Yes, the author even deals wi 
such subjects as the evidential investigation of crime and gives seve 
pages to enumeration of the microscopes and other instruments that mig 
be used in an institute of scientific criminology. Thus we see the auth 
plunging into first one subject and then another; not following any co 
sistent line of development of his subject as he first sees it. Perhaps the 
characteristics of the book arise partly from the author’s own wi 




























experience and wide reading. 

The book suggests many ideas; any student of criminalistics may turn 
to it with interest and gain. The considerable citation of Russian statistics 
customs, and literature, although of very little application to this country 
adds piquancy to the work. The reviewer is left with a good deal of skepti- 
cism, however, concerning the author’s feeling that reliance is to be placed 
upon such literature as Dostoevsky’s ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’ for thé 
understanding of the background of criminal behavior, as compared to a 
modern sociopsychiatric case study. Indeed, although almost all the deeper 
thinkers in sociology and psychology nowadays are relying on case studies 
Brasol quite neglects them. Even the first development of good case mate 
rial as it appeared in Austria years ago Brasol does not mention. 

When it comes to Brasol’s use of statistics, we see that they are offere 
with no sign of critical insight. A number of: examples could be given, 
but perhaps one is sufficient: the figures for drunken automobile drivers 
in 1925 as compared to 1919. No fair view of this situation is to be had 
without knowing the total number of drivers for these years, or without 
taking into account new laws that may have been passed and the develop 
ment of traffic regulations. Brasol gives huge percentages of increase 0° 
drunken driving which, taken by themselves, really mean almost nothing. 

What a contrast when the author introduces to the reader the princip! 
of rhythm which he thinks somehow may have something to do with bot! 
education and criminality. Or when he offers algebraic formula freely i. 
proof of some of his own notions, such as that there may be a quantity 
whic’ performs the réle of the catalytic agent accelerating the discharge 
of criminal energy. 
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Perhaps the discursive workings of Brasol’s mind are as evident in his 
appended glossary as anywhere in his book. We find a most curious range 
of words and terms selected for definition in ten pages, beginning with 
‘*Acetie Acid’’ and ending with ‘‘ Verbal Portrait’’. Just why amoeba, 
or diabetes, or macrocosm, or nitrogen is very hard to say. Some of the 
definitions are rather astounding. Thus, we are told that a sinus is a 
eavity in which pus is collected, that pyromania is encountered more 
particularly among girls, ete. 

The reviewer does ndt want to be unfair to this suggestive book; his 
main fault-finding is concerned with the hodge-podge nature of the collee- 
tion of uncritically handled data which it presents. But, then, so much 
material is handled that it would have been indeed a large order for Brasol 
to have had a deeply critical outlook upon all that he cites or advances; 
perhaps that is his excuse. 


Tue Terror-DrEAM. By George H. Green, Ph.D., M.A., B.Se. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 126. Price 
5/ net. 

This clearly written essay, ‘‘in the first instance an investigation of the 
recurrent terror-dream of a little girl, . . . leads to the conclusion 
(differing from Rivers) that the terror-dream, when fully examined, is an 
attempt on the part of the organism to reach wish-fulfilment’’ (jacket). 
‘‘The dream is composed, it would appear, in the interest of a single tend- 
ency or group of tendencies; and thus a situation is often created that is 
hostile to the play of another set of tendencies’’ (p. 96): ‘‘an incomplete 
dream’’ (14). For this thesis the simple dreams of children, as ecare- 
fully analyzed by Mr. Green, provide some striking evidence. Execution- 
and struggle-dreams are found further to fit into a series with terror-dreams 
(121). Very interesting, too, is the observation that recurrent dreams of 
adults are (within Mr. Green’s findings at least) but modifications of the 
terror-dreams of childhood (16ff). Other points discussed are the appli- 
eation of these observations to the study of individual children (after the 
manner of the author’s former work, Psychanalysis in the Classroom) ; 
and more theoretically, in passing, emotion, instinct, and their modification, 
with meaning and thinking. 

The whole treatment suggests, after Freud, some clarification of a num- 
ber of the anxiety states, phobias, etc., that recur in waking life. 

W. 5S. Tayvor. 
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